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THE EMERGENCE OF THE NORTH 
STAR STATE 


Minnesota is celebrating this year its diamond jubilee as 
a state. At sucha time it would seem to be highly desirable 
to view the pioneer scene in the upper Northwest in those 
turbulent years from 1849 to 1858, when the foundations 
of the commonwealth were securely laid. In the following 
pages a series of sketches have been brought together which 
describe and interpret various aspects of frontier Minne- 
sota. They tell of the establishment of the infant terri- 
tory, glance at the social side of the pioneer commonwealth, 
touch on the organization of a system of education, por- 
tray the modes of transportation that marked the rise of a 
frontier state, and trace the steps by which Minnesota won 
its place in the sisterhood of American states. They are 
followed by a broad interpretation of the meaning of 
Minnesota’s past, fittingly contributed by the Governor of 
Minnesota, the Honorable Floyd B. Olson. It should be 
added that all six of the papers were originally prepared 
as radio addresses.1 Ed. 


1. THE CREATION OF THE TERRITORY 


Former Justice Holmes has done much to give currency 
to the conception of the units of the federal system as ex- 
perimental laboratories in democracy, each of which pro- 
vides a testing station for new ventures in government and 
thus takes up a portion of the strain that would result from 
applying an experiment to the entire federal structure. 

* The first five talks were given by staff members of the Minnesota 
Historical Society in its series from the University of Minnesota station 
WLB and have appeared with other talks in that series in the Minnesota 
Alumni Weekly, though most of them have been considerably revised for 


their present purpose. The Governor’s address was delivered on State- 
hood Day, May 11, 1933, from station KSTP. Ed. 
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For Minnesotans the foundations and equipment of their 
own laboratory will have a special interest which is height- 
ened because the history of the foundation of Minnesota 
democracy is in itself an intriguing story. 

Two bills for the territorial organization of Minnesota 
were put forward in Congress before the area of Wisconsin 
Territory, which extended to the Mississippi, was restricted 
by the creation of the Badger State in May, 1848. The 
first bill was introduced in the House in December, 1846, 
while the enabling act for the organization of Wisconsin 
was still before Congress, but it failed to pass the Senate. 
The second bill was introduced in the Senate in February, 
1848, by Stephen A. Douglas, but Congress adjourned with- 
out acting upon it. The admission of Wisconsin, with the 
St. Croix River as the upper western boundary, immediately 
raised the question of the status of that portion of the form- 
er Wisconsin Territory which lay between this stream and 
the Mississippi. Did the creation of the state destroy the 
territorial structure, leaving this region without organized 
government, or did the formation of the state simply have 
the effect of contracting the area over which the jurisdiction 
of the territorial government extended ? 

The Stillwater Convention, which convened on August 
26, 1848, seems to have taken the view that Wisconsin’s 
territorial government ceased with the admission of the 
state and that through no fault of the people of the omitted 
area they were deprived of the benefits of civil government. 
The convention sent memorials, signed by sixty-one dele- 
gates, to President Polk and to Congress asking immediate 
organization of Minnesota Territory. Henry H. Sibley of 
Mendota was appointed as a “ delegate”’ to Washington to 
lobby in the interests of the proposed territory. The or- 
derly manner in which these frontiersmen proceeded when 
they believed that they had been deprived of civil safe- 
guards is a striking indication not only of their resourceful- 
ness but of their desire to be subject to the principles of 
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democratic government. Joseph R. Brown, who had been 
an outstanding citizen of Wisconsin Territory and who sub- 
sequently was to distinguish himself in the political life of 
Minnesota, was among the leaders of the convention. 

Hardly had the Stillwater Convention adjourned when 
there was put forward what the late Dr. Folwell terms 
a “benign fiction’? —that the portion of Wisconsin Terri- 
tory not included within the limits of the new state had a 
continuing existence as Wisconsin Territory, and that conse- 
quently the area was entitled to send a delegate to Con- 
gress. This thesis was advanced by John Catlin, who had 
held the office of secretary of the territory. He urged that 
a delegate be elected to Congress as the representative from 
Wisconsin Territory. The proposal was carried through. 
Sibley and Henry M. Rice were the only candidates in an 
election that was marked by charges of irregularities on 
both sides. Sibley was elected and proceeded to Washing- 
ton in a dual réle. On the one hand he was a delegate 
from the Stillwater Convention, which was petitioning Con- 
gress to establish Minnesota Territory; on the other, he 
was an official delegate from Wisconsin Territory, which 
was presumed to have a continuing existence after the ad- 
mission of the state. And to complete the anomaly it may 
be added that Sibley’s legal residence was at Mendota, west 
of the Mississippi, which had never been within Wisconsin 
Territory. He had no illusions as to the delicacy of his 
role; indeed he expressed himself as convinced that his ad- 
mission as a delegate “was extremely uncertain, in fact I 
may say absolutely improbable.” And very likely it would 
have been for anyone less gifted than he. He appeared 
before the committee on elections, and his quiet dignity and 
congenial manner as much as the precise logic of his argu- 
ments won him a seat in the House. 

The anomaly of Sibley’s status did not, however, end 
with his admission to Congress. True, he was seated as 
the delegate from Wisconsin Territory; but by refusing 
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to appropriate funds for the expenses of this territory, 
Congress declined to recognize its existence. Sibley then 
devoted his energies to promoting the organization of 
Minnesota Territory. Douglas introduced in the Senate 
on January 18, 1849, the same bill that he had presented 
to this body nearly a year earlier, with one difference. The 
capital of the proposed territory was changed from Men- 
dota to St. Paul. Sibley gave evidence of his integrity as a 
representative of the people when he insisted, notwithstand- 
ing his own residence at Mendota, that this change be made 
because the majority desired St. Paul as the capital. The 
Senate passed this bill upon Douglas’ assurance that the 
population of the embryonic territory was sufficiently large 
to warrant its organization. The partisan amendment that 
the Whig House attached to the bill and the alacrity with 
which the same House could waive this amendment when 
its favored department of the interior bill was endangered 
by the threats of influential Democrats in the Senate indi- 
cate that Sibley’s political education had made him fully 
acquainted with the stratagems of legislative bargaining. 
Minnesota Territory came into existence on March 3, 1849. 
With the exception of the United States attorney, all the 
territorial appointees were from outside Minnesota, and 
each was from a different state; but under the able leader- 
ship of Governor Alexander Ramsey of Pennsylvania these 
men quickly identified themselves with the life of the infant 
territory. 

The territorial government lost no time in coming to 
grips with the many problems that confronted it. Gover- 
nor Ramsey’s messages charted a prudent course. In addi- 
tion to counseling economy and considered action his first 
message urged that legislation should be fair both to labor 
and to property “without running into ultraisms on either 
hand” and that there should be no social distinctions “ ex- 
cept those which merit and knowledge, religion and morals 
unavoidably create.” Some of the salient achievements of 
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the early sessions of the territorial legislature show that 
these law-makers knew the essentials of a solid foundation 
for their democracy. A system of elementary education 
was set up in the first session and the incorporation of the 
University of Minnesota followed in the next. Courts 
were established, and a complete legal code was adopted. 
Insistent memorials to Congress called for Indian treaties 
and the opening of the territory west of the Mississippi. 
Imprisonment for debt, adopted by the legislature of 1849, 
was abolished in 1854. 

From the beginning of territorial existence bills for spe- 
cial legislation formed like a matrix about the more im- 
portant legislative proposals—and many of them were 
enacted into law. The government appropriation for ter- 
ritorial roads apparently was an irresistible target. Bills 
for new towns and counties, for chartering boom companies, 
dams, and ferries were plentiful. About 1851 there oc- 
curred so great an increase in the number of bills for the 
chartering of plank road companies, none of which ever 
built roads, that it has been alleged that these bills were 
introduced simply to provide additional business for the 
territorial printer. The development of transportation 
facilities within the territory was a matter of grave concern 
to the pioneers, however, and earnest efforts were made to 
bring about rapid improvement in the situation. 

Few chapters in the history of early Minnesota democ- 
racy are so charged with action and interest as the rise of 
political parties. Although fundamental party divisions did 
not take place until 1855, when the Republicans appeared 
in Minnesota, it would be a gross error to conclude that the 
political consciousness of the territory was at a low ebb. 
On the contrary, the frontier statesmen of Minnesota ex- 
hibited political wisdom by refraining from partisanship 
during the first years of territorial life. The fact that the 
executive territorial offices were not elective is probably 
only part of the explanation. The majority of the people 
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of the territory were Democrats, and they fully realized 
that it would be highly impolitic to emphasize their political 
affiliations when the federal aid that the new territory so 
much desired must come from a Whig Congress. Until 
1855 the political activity of Minnesota Democrats cen- 
tered largely on the personal rivalries of such party leaders 
as Henry H. Sibley, Henry M. Rice, and Willis A. Gorman. 
The wedge that split Minnesotans into two political 
camps was not local differences but fundamental national 
issues. The passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill in 1854 
threw the slavery issue into bold relief and brought about 
the formation of the Republican party in the same year. 
Agitation over the issue raised by the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
soon appeared in Minnesota Territory. Under the leader- 
ship of such men as the Reverend Charles G. Ames, Rich- 
ard Chute, and William R. Marshall there were numerous 
meetings of protest. The meeting held at St. Anthony on 
March 29 and 30, 1855, is of particular interest. A com- 
mittee was instructed to issue the call for a convention to 
meet in St. Paul on July 25 to complete the organization 
of the Republican party in the territory. A circular pointed 
out that this convention was called to take such action “as 
shall ensure the triumph of the sacred and beneficient prin- 
ciples espoused by the Republican Party, and which lie at 
the foundation of all good government.” “In view of the 
fact that the Republican Party is a return of the good and 
best men of all parties to the platform of principles enacted 
by our fathers on the 4th of July, 1776,” it was suggested 
that the Fourth of July would be an appropriate time for 
the selection of delegates to the convention. The organi- 
zation set up by the St. Paul convention was the basis for 
the activities of the Republican party in Minnesota. 
During the first years of the new political organization 
reformers of a puritanical bent had much influence in deter- 
mining its policies. Abolition and temperance were central 
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planks in the platform. The party also attracted a number 
of former Whigs, notably Ramsey; an increasing number of 
antislavery Democrats; and a few former members of the 
Know-nothing group. It was only natural that there should 
be divergent opinions on the party platform. On opposi- 
tion to the extension of slavery, however, there was un- 
questioned agreement. As far as the Republicans were 
concerned there was but one variety of Democrat—and 
that was a slavery Democrat, whether he was from the 
North or the South. In the cyes of the Republicans, the 
Democratic party was also the tool of Indian agents and 
fur-traders — hence the appellation ‘‘ Moccasin Democrat.” 
Democrats, on the other hand, were not slow in applying 
to their Republican rivals such derisive terms as “ Black 
Republicans,” “ fanatics,” and “nigger worshippers.” 

The Republican party rapidly gained strength in Minne- 
sota. Though the Democrats carried the elections in the 
fall of 1855, the Republicans carried the lower house of 
the territorial legislature that was to sit in 1857. The ri- 
valry of the two parties was so keen by the summer of 1857 
that it was impossible for the two groups to conduct har- 
moniously a constitutional convention. That autumn the 
Democrats triumphed, but with the election in 1859 of 
Ramsey as the state’s second governor the Republican party 
gained control in Minnesota. 

The foundations of Minnesota democracy were firmly 
laid during the territorial period. The nine years of ado- 
lescence were years in which the political consciousness of 
the people was developed toa high point. They were eager 
to grapple with the problems of a state, and the winning of 
statehood was the next step. The men who fashioned Min- 
nesota’s government were practical. They insisted upon a 
reign of law for themselves and those who followed. As 
long as steps toward this goal were taken under the color 
of law they were not greatly bothered by inconsistencies of 
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constitutional procedure. If someone objects that this was 
purely a pragmatic test, the fact remains that it did work. 
DonaLpD E. VAN KOUGHNET 
2. THE DAY OF THE PIONEER 

“The whole town is on the stir,” wrote a St. Paul editor 
in 1849. ‘Stores, hotels, houses, are projected and built 
ina few days. California is forgotten, and the whole town 
is rife with the exciting spirit of advancement.” Five years 
later another journalist exclaimed, ‘‘ Enclose St. Paul, in- 
deed! Fence in a prairie fire! Dam up Niagara! Bail out 
Lake Superior! Tame a wolf! Civilize Indians! Attempt 
any other practical thing; but not to set metes and bounds 
to the progress of St. Paul!’’ These are typical notes 
from the Minnesota frontier in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Growth was turbulent, rapid change was 
in the air, and everywhere was the infection of optimism. 
America was moving westward, tackling with confidence the 
task of transforming the wilderness, glorying in the flux 
and freedom of the frontier. In steamboats up the great 
river and in wagons, covered and uncovered, along the 
trails and roads winding into Minnesota came thousands 
of eager young people, Yankees in the van, Germans, Scan- 
dinavians, and other immigrant stocks joining in the trek, 
all seeking lands and homes and prosperity. In ten years, 
from 1850 to 1860, the population shot from 6,000 to 
172,000, an increase of 2,730 per cent. 

The pioneer Minnesotans were busy breaking land, erect- 
ing cabins, starting farms, building roads, developing towns, 
organizing the economic, social, and political life of the 
commonwealth. The community instinct, so characteristic 
of the Yankee stock, sometimes found expression in coloniz- 
ing land companies, one of which founded Zumbrota in 
1856, with church and school as community centers, and 
with the Puritan influence exhibited in the local prohibition 
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of the sale of intoxicating liquors. Two years later Zum- 
brota advertised itself as one of the best communities in the 
West and proclaimed that “ recklessness, intemperance, and 
profanity” were unknown in the town. A writer of the fif- 
ties, referring to the westward-moving emigrant, remarked, 
“Tn Illinois he will be met by the Illinois Central Railroad 
and the fever and the ague; in Iowa, by land speculators 
who infest the State like a famine. In Minnesota alone he 
will find an excellent soil, a fine climate, a healthy tempera- 
ture and a pre-emption law.” In 1855 the territory itself 
sent an emigration agent to New York to refute the allega- 
tion that Minnesota was a hyperborean region and to entice 
settlers. 

Meanwhile every town in Minnesota considered itself a 
potential metropolis, and town-site speculation reached a 
frenzy before the panic of 1857 descended like a blight upon 
the territory. In three years, from 1855 to 1857 inclusive, 
not less than seven hundred new towns were platted in Min- 
nesota, with lots enough for a million and a half people. 
Not a few of these towns prospered, survived the panic, 
and, if not jilted by capricious railroads, blossomed out in 
a later period. Others sprang up like mushrooms, enjoyed 
a brief day of prosperity, and then disappeared. Nininger, 
sponsored by the gifted Ignatius Donnelly, was a typical 
city of dreams, and the editor of its newspaper, the Emi- 
grant Aid Journal of Minnesota, once printed a fanciful 
sketch telling of an imaginary visit to America in the year 
4,796 A.D., when a traveler found New York to have a 
population of 4,892,568, then journeyed out to Nininger, 
the imperial city of the West, which, with 4,981,947 
people surpassed even the eastern metropolis. Alas for the 
prophet! Today the house of Donnelly is the chief and 
almost the only landmark of that hopeful frontier town. 

Some stages in Minnesota's economic history may be sug- 
gested by the symbols of gun, trap, saw, plow, pick, and 
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shovel. In the fifties Minnesota, where once trap and then 
saw had been supreme, was being transformed by the plow 
into an agricultural domain. The pioneer farmer plowed 
the virgin soil, knew the terror of the prairie fire, braved 
the fury of the blizzard, felt the isolation of the frontiers- 
man, yet labored on in his tasks, aided by his wife, wilder- 
ness Martha, mistress of the primitive cabin. A traveler, 
after visiting a frontier family, wrote, ‘ They lived in a 
rude log cabin, sixteen by eighteen, plastered with mud, and 
with a huge fireplace and mud chimney pushed out at one 
end. This one small room served as kitchen, parlor, bed- 
room, pantry, cellar, and all other purposes. The furni- 
ture was equally rude, there being but one chair with a back 
to it, and that quite rickety. For seats, there was a large 
trunk, two stools, and two empty boxes. We ate a hearty 
supper of pork and potatoes, and bread and black molasses. 
. . . There were two beds—the settler and wife occupied 
one, myself and chum the other, while the children made a 
bunk on the floor.” 

Transporting supplies was sometimes a problem for the 
pioneer. Hans Mattson, a Swedish settler in Goodhue 
County, once walked from Red Wing to his cabin, a dis- 
tance of fourteen miles, with a smoked ham, thirty pounds 
of flour, a gallon of molasses, some coffee, salt, and sugar, 
all strapped into a pack and carried on his shoulders. 
Lacking luxuries, frontier farm life was bare, yet it had 
amenities as the communities grew, for the pioneers were 
coéperative and hospitable; there were raising, husking, 
and quilting bees; and the church and the frontier minister 
played an important part in the life of the people. 

A noted American scholar has commented on the “ power 
of the pioneers to join together for a common end without 
the intervention of governmental institutions” and to it 
he traces some significant American tendencies of today. 
Minnesota pioneers exemplified this kind of resourcefulness 
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in the skill with which they devised associations to protect 
the land claims of squatters. Though distinctly extralega! 
in purpose, the claim associations were organized with con- 
stitutions and officers and paid solemn attention to parlia- 
mentary procedure. When the lands had been surveyed 
and were opened to government auction, the usual technique 
of an association was to select one member to make all its 
bids, then to attend the auction in a body, each member 
armed with a club as a warning to speculators not to inter- 
fere. This technique proved successful; the threat sufh- 
cient, no heads were broken; though occasionally a grumbler 
complained of the “ great waste of timber.” 

The Minnesota talent for agricultural organization seems 
to hark back to the frontiersmen of the fifties. As early 
as 1852 an agricultural society was formed in Benton 
County, with Oliver H. Kelley, prominent later in the 
Granger movement, as one of its founders. The same 
year saw a Ramsey County society, and in 1854 a Hennepin 
County society held the first agricultural fair in Minnesota. 
The next year witnessed a territorial fair and in 1859 the 
first state fair was held. The pioneers evidently liked such 
fairs, and eight thousand of them thronged the fair grounds 
at Fort Snelling in 1860 to hear Cassius Clay of Kentucky 
deliver a two-hour address, to see “ Flying Dutchman”’ trot 
a mile in 4:11, and to witness an exhibition of fire-engine 
companies. 

A frontier society exhibits in many ways the transit of 
ideas and culture to the pioneer West from older societies. 
A concrete illustration may be found in the Minnesota lum- 
ber camps and lumbering technique, which represent trans- 
fers from Maine, a state that left a marked impress 
especially upon Stillwater and Minneapolis. A more gen- 
eral illustration is afforded by the spirit of New England 
piety and Puritanism that hovers over frontier Minnesota. 
The first legislature passed a law placing a Sunday ban on 
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work and on such diversions, “‘to the disturbance of the 
community,” as hunting, shooting, and sport, with a fine of 
three dollars for violation of the law. Desecration of the 
Sabbath by profane conduct was considered more serious, 
and was punishable by a ten-dollar fine. With a nice sense 
for the fitness of things, the legislators provided that all 
fines so collected should be used for the relief of the poor. 
Later, Minnesotans were forbidden by law to be present 
“‘at any dancing” or at public shows on Sunday. An early 
law was aimed against gambling, and particularly at the use 
of roulette and faro, but evidence indicates that this statute 
was not strictly enforced. 

The Sons of Temperance were organized in Minnesota 
as early as 1849. The first territorial legislature prohib- 
ited the sale or gift of liquor to the Indians and established 
a license system; and three years later the legislature was 
prevailed upon to pass a so-called ‘“‘ Maine Law,” which 
forbade the manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors save 
for medicinal and “mechanical” uses. Voting down a 
facetious amendment to impose the death penalty for its 
violation, the legislators adopted an amendment to submit 
the act to a popular referendum. In the referendum the 
people supported the law by 853 votes to 662, but on a test 
case the district court held that the legislature had dele- 
gated its power and since Congress had given it no author- 
ity to do so, the statute was ruled invalid. Later attempts 
to pass a Maine law in Minnesota proved unavailing and 
the saloons flourished, but in 1855 a St. Anthony newspaper 
gave prominent space to an Illinois resolution that read: 
“Resolved, that we young ladies . . . pledge ourselves not 
to keep company, or join in the sacred bonds of matrimony 
with any young gentleman who is not in favor of the Maine 
liquor law, or some other prohibitory law.” 

It has been said that newspaper editors were always in 
the vanguard of the westward movement, “setting up their 
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presses and issuing their sheets before the forests had been 
cleared or the sod turned.”” James M. Goodhue, a gradu- 
ate of Amherst College, reached St. Paul with his printing 
press before the first territorial officers got there, and on 
April 28, 1849, he launched the Minnesota Pioneer, which 
he first intended to call ‘ The Epistle of St. Paul.” Good- 
hue was bold, intelligent, and honest, an exponent of vigor- 
ous personal journalism, and he made his paper a cultural 
and political power in Minnesota. As a consequence of 
one of his scathing editorials he was attacked one day by 
an opponent and stabbed twice, while he himself made the 
flurry more exciting by shooting his assailant. 

The Pioneer was one of eighty-nine newspapers estab- 
lished in Minnesota in its territorial period. Among these 
were the Sauk Rapids Frontiersman, the Red Wing Repub- 
lican, the Wasioja Gazette, the Hokah Chief, the St. Cloud 
Visiter,—edited by the fiery antislavery crusader, Jane 
Grey Swisshelm,—and the Winona Argus. The frontier 
newspapers brought news of the world to the pioneers, 
served as a literary medium in a day when magazines were 
few, “‘boosted”” Minnesota with extraordinary vigor, re- 
flected in their advertisements the economic trends of the 
time, and by their forthright editorial methods made their 
leadership felt not only in politics but also in the social and 
cultural life of the people. 

The cultural life of pioneer Minnesota was vigorous and 
interesting, especially in the capital and the larger towns, 
where lawyers, doctors, and other professional men, many 
of them with fine eastern traditions, gave it tone. To the 
pioneers of the West we owe the discovery of the idea of 
studying American history from the bottom up rather than 
from the top down; and the cultural leaders of Minnesota 
made their contribution by organizing in 1849 the Minne- 
sota Historical Society. ‘‘ Let us save that which is inter- 
esting in the fleeting registers of the day,” said Governor 
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Ramsey, “and which in the years to come will be esteemed 
rich mines for the historian.” When it is recalled that the 
historical society today possesses files of sixty Minnesota 
territorial newspapers, let the wisdom and foresight of this 
frontier statesman be praised. Every considerable frontier 
town had its lyceum or library association, where essays, 
lectures, and debates were heard. St. Paul, indeed, boasted 
not less than seventeen incorporated cultural associations in 
the territorial period. 

The pioneers liked the theater, supported dramatic as- 
sociations of their own, and welcomed visiting troupes. 
Music lovers on the frontier heard Ole Bull in 1856 and 
Adelina Patti the next year, and welcomed the Hutchinson 
brothers whenever they gave a concert. The Turners were 
early on the Minnesota scene and their gymnastic exhibi- 
tions were popular. St. Paul supported an opera company 
that published its own organ, the Opera Companion, and in 
one season, at the German Theatre, presented such operas 
as Rossini’s ‘‘ Cinderella,” Donizetti’s ‘‘ Elixir of Love,” 
Balfe’s ‘“‘Bohemian Girl,’ and Verdi’s “Il Trovatore.”’ 
There was even a modest literature produced in frontier 
Minnesota. Harriet Bishop, the Vermont school teacher, 
published in 1857 her book, Floral Home. A periodical 
entitled The Frontier Monthly was brought out at Has- 
tings in 1859. And in 1865 an anthology, The Poets and 
Poetry of Minnesota, appeared at Chicago, dedicated by 
the “‘editress,”, Mrs. W. J. Arnold, to Governor Stephen 
Miller, who himself contributed a number of poems to the 
volume. 

The pioneers liked balls, such as that held in St. Paul 
at the Central House in 1850, when there were five sets of 
cotillions and Goodhue was inspired to write, “It was the 
largest collection of beauty and fashion we have ever seen 
in the West.”” New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, 
St. Valentine’s Day, the Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, and 
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Christmas were celebrated with merrymaking and gayety. 
On January 1, according to Judge Flandrau, “the whole 
town was alive with sport. Everybody kept open house 
and expected everybody else to call and see them.” Ap- 
parently there were social rivalries, for he adds, “A regis- 
ter of callers was always kept, and great was the victory 
of the hostess who recorded the greatest number.” A pio- 
neer Christmas sleigh-ride party in Minneapolis was fol- 
lowed by a typical New England dinner, the table piled 
high with vegetables, jellies, cakes, pies, and puddings. At 
a somewhat similar feast in Winona five kinds of cake, 
three kinds of pies, and goose, venison, and coon were 
served. The pioneer considered it proper to be prepared 
for emergencies. A St. Paul woman wrote in 1853, ‘“ Then 
we have a cellar, filled with potatoes, cabbage, Turnips, 
Beans, Molasses, Onions, Apples, 8 Turkeys, 3 barrel flour, 
20 lbs. sperm candle, 4 of chicken, 50 dozen Tallow Candle 
for the kitchen, 7 pound sage, 10 pound dried pumpkin, 2 
bags Buckwheat, 10 dz Eggs, 30 pound butter.” Such 
things were no doubt excellent, but a disconsolate pioneer 
was once heard to say, “I’m homesick to get back to Massa- 
chusetts and have a meal of good salt cod.’ Sometimes 
there were church fairs, such as that held on July 3, 1850, 
by the ladies of the Methodist church in St. Paul, who an- 
nounced sedately, ‘The public is respectfully invited to 
attend the fair by candlelight. Articles useful, as well as 
ornamental, will be offered for sale.”” And of course there 
were the shops, with their beguiling announcements of 
marble mantle pieces, bed cords, shawls, bonnets, muffs, 
muslins, ginghams, delaines, and bombazines. A subtle 
‘“* Daguerrean”’ offered to do ‘“‘ Two heads upon one plate, 
$2.50.” A St. Paul shop, with a wooden Indian as sentry, 
boasted the “largest assortment of toys north of St. Louis.” 
And at the bookstore one could subscribe to such magazines 
as Graham’s, Godey’s, and Sartain’s, buy Fredrika Brem- 
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er’s The Midnight Sun or Bulwer-Lytton’s The Caxtons, 
or secure “ Jenny Lind’s best Songs.”’ 

The day of the specialist had not yet arrived. The pio- 
neers stood on their own feet, forced by circumstance to 
rely upon themselves. And so the housewife, who could 
run loom and spinning wheel, make soap, and manage her 
household, was not shocked by the genial St. Anthony jack- 
of-all-trades who combined dentistry with his work as a jew- 
eler and as a repairer of guns, locks, and umbrellas. The 
photographer would take your picture or pull your teeth, 
as you preferred. The doctor was a general practitioner 
and sometimes served as druggist. The lawyer could turn 
nonchalantly from the law to real estate or business, or, as 
in the case of Judge Flandrau, to military command in time 
of Indian trouble, and give a good account of himself. The 
farmer sometimes taught school in the winter; the minister 
might take to the plow on everydays; and few there were 
who were not ready at a moment’s notice to plunge into the 
rough-and-tumble of politics. 

THEODORE C, BLEGEN 


3. FRONTIER EDUCATION 


Minnesota was an untamed wilderness in 1847 when 
Harriet E. Bishop came from Vermont to open a school 
at St. Paul. Arriving at Kaposia on the steamboat 
“Lynx,” she was greeted by the sight of a band of Indians 
from Little Crow’s village crowding about the landing. 
With them was the missionary, Dr. Thomas S. Williamson, 
who had arranged for her to teach the white children in 
the new settlement above Pig’s Eye landing. St. Paul she 
found to be a straggling village composed of a few log 
houses and the chapel from which it took its name. The 
only building available for a school house was a little log 
hovel, covered with bark and chinked with mud, which had 
previously been used as a blacksmith shop. It contained 
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but one small room, about ten by twelve. There were no 
orderly rows of desks for the children. Pegs were driven 
into the logs on three sides of the room and boards were 
laid upon these for seats. A chair for the teacher, a rick- 
ety crosslegged table in the center, and a hen’s nest in one 
corner completed the furniture. School was held there for 
several months. 

Though Harriet Bishop is the best known of Minne- 
sota’s pioneer teachers, others had preceded her when the 
region was yet more wild and unsettled. Over twenty years 
earlier, in 1823, John Marsh taught a garrison school at 
Fort Snelling when there was no white settlement within 
several hundred miles. As there were only a few children 
of the officers at the post, Marsh found time during the two 
years he was there to study medicine under the tutelage of 
the post surgeon and to learn the language of the Indians 
living in the vicinity. Once, during the winter of 1825, he 
made the dangerous trip on foot to Prairie du Chien and 
back to carry the mail. During the winter of 1837 a school 
of thirty children was taught by Peter Garrioch in a settle- 
ment near Fort Snelling. The pupils there were an as- 
sorted group of English, French, Swiss, Cree, Chippewa, 
Sioux, and Negro extraction. Mission schools for Indian 
and half-breed children were established as early as 1832. 
Some of these accepted also the children of white settlers 
until other schools were provided. Belle Prairie Seminary, 
opened by Frederick Ayer in Morrison County in 1849, 
was an institution of this type. Most of the earliest pupils 
were the children of fur-traders and government employees, 
but later, others attended. Tutors were sometimes pro- 
cured for the children of single families or for small groups 
in private homes of the more prosperous settlements. Sev- 
eral of these little select schools existed in the preterritorial 
period and some continued after public schools were pro- 
vided. Parochial schools also began at an early date. 
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The teachers of these first schools were, on the whole, well- 
educated men and women. Marsh was a graduate of Har- 
vard; two of the teachers at the Belle Prairie school came 
from Mount Holyoke Seminary, and two were from Knox 
College at Galesburg, Illinois. Miss Bishop was sent out 
by the National Popular Education Society, a New Eng- 
land organization having as its object the supplying of the 
new settlements of the West with competent women teach- 
ers. Other women sent by this society opened schools at 
Stillwater and St. Anthony in 1848 and 1849. 

For the establishment of its public school system, Minne- 
sota owes much to the interest, ability, and farsightedness 
of the legislators and public officers of the territory. An 
act to establish and maintain common schools was passed 
by the first legislative assembly in the fall of 1849. This 
law required the levying of a two and one-half mill tax to 
supply funds with which to pay teachers, and it authorized 
special taxes for the building of school houses. It recog- 
nized the township as the unit of division and provided for 
the election of trustees with power to examine and hire 
teachers. The author of the bill was Martin McLeod, a 
Canadian of Scotch descent who had been engaged in the 
fur trade for a number of years. He had been appointed 
chairman of the committee on schools in recognition of his 
own excellent education and of his support of the principle 
that schools would attract the best type of settlers. The 
first territorial governor, Alexander Ramsey, continually 
stressed the importance of a good system of public instruc- 
tion. At his suggestion, the office of territorial superin- 
tendent of schools was created by the legislature in 1851; 
and its first incumbent was the Reverend Edward Duffield 
Neill, whom Dr. Folwell has called Minnesota’s “‘ Apostle 
of Education.” This title was earned by his devotion to 
the cause of education not only as first superintendent of 
public instruction of both territory and state, but as chan- 
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cellor of the University of Minnesota and founder of Mac- 
alester College. 

Public school buildings of the pioneer period were vastly 
different from the splendid structures of today. Though 
substantial buildings were soon erected in the larger towns, 
those of the new communities were often temporary struc- 
tures with scarcely any equipment. In the wooded sec- 
tions, schoolhouses were most frequently built of logs or of 
rough lumber from the old style sawmill. On the prairies, 
frame houses were usually erected. Of the 466 school- 
houses in the state in 1861, the superintendent reported 
that 7 were stone, 4 brick, 220 frame, and 235 log. A re- 
port from one county in 1864 states that “some are built of 
poles, badly chinked and not plastered. Some are scarcely 
fit for barns or stables. One school was held in a straw 
covered granary, with one door and no windows. In an- 
other the doors and windows were unclosed aperatures in 
the logs. A third was a small barn, fitted with rude seats, 
while a fourth was held in a dwelling scarcely fourteen feet 
square, with a family of six persons living in the same 
room.’ Patent desks were unknown and few schoolhouses 
were provided with blackboards. 

Textbooks were at first very scarce. When Dr. Wil- 
liamson wrote to the National Education Society in 1847 
to secure Miss Bishop, he advised her to bring with her 
sufficient books to begin a school, as there was no book store 
within three hundred miles. The situation improved rap- 
idly, however, for settlers poured into the territory, many 
of them bringing with them their old school books; and by 
1856 St. Paul had three book stores. The territorial su- 
perintendent of schools was expected to introduce and 
recommend textbooks, and in 1852, Dr. Neill recommended 
Mitchell’s School Geographies, Davies’ First Lessons in 
Arithmetic, Parker’s Natural Philosophies, Wells’s English 
Grammar, Willard’s Histories of the United States, and 
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Webster’s Elementary Spelling Book. Though it is not 
mentioned on the recommended list, it is probable that Van 
Waters’ Poetical Geography with Rules of Arithmetic in 
Verse was also used. From this the children learned names 
of lakes, rivers, and capitals in singsong verse: 


Lake of the Woods, and Rainy Lake are found 
Skirting Columbia on her northern bound; 
Leech Lake, Itasca, Devil’s and Ottertail, 
In Minnesota with Fox Lake we hail; 
Then Pepin Lake and Spirit Lake we see, 
And Big Stone Lake there finds a pedigree. 


The first schools of the territory were primary schools. 
More advanced subjects were taught as the children grew 
older, but the idea of free public high schools was not gen- 
erally adopted until much later. Academies and seminaries 
supported by churches or by private corporations were the 
accepted secondary schools. That there was no lack of in- 
terest in institutions of this type is evident from the fact 
that over thirty were chartered by the territorial legisla- 
tures. Among them were Cottage Grove Academy, Bel- 
levue Seminary, Excelsior College, and Gray Cloud Female 
Seminary. There were various reasons for the promotion 
of these schools. Proprietors of town sites sought to have 
academies located in their villages because of their adver- 
tising value. Often lots were donated and citizens sub- 
scribed liberally to the support of the projected schools. 
Rivalry among the church denominations stimulated the 
starting of several, and the desire to keep the young people 
in the West was another incentive. In a plea for support 
of Minnesota Central University by the Baptists of the 
state, one of the arguments presented was that if their 
young men went East to study for the ministry, not one in 
ten would probably ever return to seek a pastorate on these 
frontiers. 

Many of the academies for which charters were granted 
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did not get beyond a paper existence. The great financial 
depression of 1857 made it impossible for people who had 
promised money to meet their obligations. Some of the 
schools, like Brunson Seminary at Hamilton in Fillmore 
County, started classes in temporary quarters and planned 
buildings on the strength of promised endowments. When 
the crash came, such schools were abandoned. There were, 
however, a number of academies and seminaries started in 
this period, which were active for several years. Among 
these were the Baldwin School at St. Paul, Monticello 
Academy, Chatfield Academy, St. John’s Seminary, St. Paul 
Female Seminary, and the Minnesota Seminary at Wasioja. 
The Baldwin School, started by Dr. Neill in 1853, was plan- 
ned originally as a school for girls. The male department 
was created two years later as the College of St. Paul. 
These two institutions were the forerunners of Oak Hall 
and Macalester College. St. John’s Seminary, which later 
became St. John’s University was established near St. Cloud 
by the Benedictine Order in 1857. The St. Paul Female 
Seminary, incorporated in 1856 as the Presbyterial Institute 
of the Presbytery of St. Paul, flourished for a number of 
years as a boarding school for girls. The coeducational 
academies at Monticello, Chatfield, and Wasioja performed 
a distinct service in the field of secondary education outside 
the Twin Cities before the high schools were started. The 
school at Wasioja, opened as Minnesota Seminary by the 
Freewill Baptists in 1860, became Groveland Seminary in 
1868 and a few years later, the Wesleyan Methodist Semi- 
nary. 

The courses offered in these schools ranged from the 
primary to the college. Their catalogues furnish an in- 
teresting picture of the educational ideas of the period. In 
addition to the usual high-school subjects, the girls at the 
St. Paul Female Seminary were taught Biblical antiquities, 
geography of the heavens, natural theology, mental science, 
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and logic. At the Chatfield Academy, modern and ancient 
languages were taught and pupils musically inclined could 
take lessons on the melodeon as well as on the piano. Here 
were offered also higher mathematics, bookkeeping, and a 
course in engineering, surveying, architecture, and drawing. 
Dr. Neill had likewise planned to offer practical as well 
as academic courses in his school for boys. “In a country 
so youthful,” he said, “the demand is for practical men 
rather than complete scholars.” The catalogue for the 
College of St. Paul in 1854 lists courses in civil engineering, 
chemistry of the arts and agriculture, and mercantile law. 

Hamline University, the first institution of higher learn- 
ing to be established in Minnesota, was started in Red 
Wing in 1854 by the Methodist Church, and continued 
there until 1869. Eleven years later it was reéstablished 
in St. Paul. A territorial university had been incorporated 
by the legislature in 1851, but it was never opened as a ter- 
ritorial institution, and not until the late sixties was the 
state university launched. Minnesota Central University, 
established by the Baptist denomination at Hastings in 
1857, maintained a preparatory department for a few years 
but failed to develop as a college or university. Lake, 
Clinton, Cedar Valley, Fremont City, Hastings, and Ho- 
bart universities, though chartered in the territorial period, 
existed only in the dreams of their sponsors. 

In 1858 an act was passed by the legislature authorizing 
the establishment of three normal schools. The first of 
these was opened in Winona in 1860. At that time it was 
the only state normal school west of the Mississippi River. 
Its strongest supporter was Dr. John D. Ford of Winona, 
who was influential in obtaining the legislation and who 
served on the normal school board until his death in 1867. 
His strong argument for the support of the school was that 
there could be no progress in the common school system 
until there was an adequate supply of trained teachers. 
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Although the Winona school was closed for two years dur- 
ing the Civil War, it was reopened in 1864 and, through 
the efforts of Dr. Ford, appropriations were secured that 
reéstablished it on a permanent basis. The two other nor- 
mal schools provided for in the original act of 1858 were 
established at Mankato and St. Cloud in 1868 and 1869. 
By this time the University of Minnesota was open and the 
state was gradually assuming the responsibility of provid- 
ing free education from the primary grades through the 
professional colleges. 
Lois M. FAwcettr 


4. EARLY TRANSPORTATION 


The Minnesota region includes the headwaters of three 
great streams—the Red River of the North, the Missis- 
sippi, and the streams flowing into Lake Superior and thus 
into the St. Lawrence River system. The chain of lakes 
at the head of the St. Lawrence enticed the hardy voyagers 
who were working their way inland from the Atlantic to 
new explorations reaching ever farther to the West. Thus, 
the French reached Lake Superior and the shores of Minne- 
sota. Traveling through the region south of the Great 
Lakes, they heard of a mighty river flowing southward — 
the Mississippi. Its discovery led to attempts to find its 
source. To the wilderness of Minnesota came Du Lhut, 
Father Hennepin, Le Sueur, the Vérendryes, and a host of 
others. In every instance the explorers traveled on the 
natural highways of the region— its streams. With the In- 
dian canoe, which they adopted, the explorer and the voya- 
geur traced the broad outlines of Minnesota before the 
passing of a century and a half of occupation of the North 
American continent by the white men. 

For more than a century the canoe on the rivers of Min- 
nesota was the means by which contact was made with the 
outside world. Early in the American era, however, it be- 
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came evident that the canoe was to be supplanted. In 
1811, Nicholas J. Roosevelt of New York, steamed down 
the Ohio from Pittsburgh in his steamboat the ‘‘ New Or- 
leans.”” This event marked the introduction of a new 
means of navigation in the West, although more than a 
decade passed before a steamboat reached the upper Mis- 
sissippi River country. 

In 1819 Fort Snelling was established at the junction 
of the Minnesota and Mississippi rivers. The outpost was 
truly isolated, for it took from thirty to forty days to make 
the trip upstream from St. Louis to the fort in keel boats. 
It was not until 1823 that the steamboat “ Virginia”’ over- 
came the obstacles of too deep draft and too little power 
and puffed proudly up the river to Fort Snelling, terrifying 
the natives and overjoying members of the garrison at the 
lonely post on the upper river. From this date until the 
day of the railroad, the steamboat was the outstanding 
means of transportation in the upper Mississippi River 
country, but almost twenty-five years passed before boats 
ran in regular service to the Fort Snelling region. During 
the forties, however, the increasing business of the upper 
country drew more and more boats into the trade, and in 
1847 a regular line of steamboats was put into service be- 
tween St. Paul and points down river. In addition, many 
tramp vessels made occasional calls. It is estimated that, 
on an average, boats made between forty and ninety calls 
at St. Paul each season during the decade of the forties. 

The creation of the territory of Minnesota brought an 
immense immigration to the region. As a result, the busi- 
ness of the steamboat companies increased enormously. 
In 1850 only 5 boats were regularly in use in the down- 
river trade. In 1858 there were 62 boats which regularly 
called at the port of St. Paul, and the wharfmaster recorded 
1,090 arrivals of boats during the navigation season of 236 
days. Of course, not all these boats were used in the trade 
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from St. Paul to downstream ports. In the summer of 
1850, three notable expeditions demonstrated that the Min- 
nesota River was navigable as far as Mankato even for 
boats built for the Mississippi River trade. The signing 
of the treaty of Traverse des Sioux in the summer of 1851 
opened the Minnesota Valley for settlement, and almost 
overnight towns sprang into existence. Since there were 
no roads leading into the newly opened country, the full 
burden of taking freight and passengers to the valley towns 
fell on the steamboats, and during the next decade their 
business flourished mightily. The people living in the com- 
munities along the Mississippi above the Falls of St. An- 
thony likewise yearned for steamboats, and, as a result, the 
“Governor Ramsey” was constructed in the summer of 
1850 to ply between St. Anthony and St. Cloud. Other 
boats, such as the “‘ Henry M. Rice,” the “ Enterprise,”’ and 
the “North Star,” followed. Occasionally, boats got up 
the river as far as Little Falls, and it was claimed that the 
river was navigable even as far north as Pokegama Falls. 

The boats that were engaged in the upper Mississippi 
River trade were much smaller than were their prototypes 
on the lower river, but they resembled them in all other re- 
spects. They were sumptuously furnished, their fare was 
generally characterized as “excellent,” and their officers 
and crews were usually spoken of as “ gentlemanly” in spite 
of the fisticuffs that not infrequently accompanied clashes 
of crews of rival boats in search of cargoes. On the Min- 
nesota River and on the Mississippi above the Falls of 
St. Anthony the boats were even smaller than those on the 
Mississippi between St. Paul and St. Louis. The streams 
they navigated were tortuous, shallow, and frequently all 
but blocked by rapids. For use on such streams, boats 
necessarily were of exceedingly light draft—so light, in 
fact, that one advertiser announced the arrival of a boat for 
the trade that required “only a heavy dew to run.” 
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When the steamboats began a regular service between 
St. Paul and the lower river, the inhabitants of the Red 
River settlements in the extreme northwestern part of 
present-day Minnesota and southern Manitoba found that 
a comparatively short and practicable route to market led 
across country from their settlements to St. Paul. Accord- 
ingly, each year, as soon as the grass was long enough to 
provide pasturage, great caravans of Red River ox carts, 
sometimes numbering as many as five or six hundred, would 
set out on the trek to St. Paul. The cart was a two-wheeled 
vehicle constructed entirely of wood, having a rack capable 
of holding from six to eight hundred pounds of freight. 
To this cart a single ox was hitched with a rawhide har- 
ness. The season’s catch of hides and furs was loaded 
into the carts, and the strange processions were guided by 
men in the colorful costumes of the half-breeds and accom- 
panied by the weird screeching of dry wooden axles fretting 
against dry wooden hubs. Lubricants were rarely used. 
A pioneer of St. Anthony related that the noise of a cart 
brigade passing a quarter of a mile away made it necessary 
to dismiss church services one Sunday. 

In general, the caravans used one of three trails on their 
annual pilgrimages: one followed the Red and Minnesota 
rivers to Mendota; another, known as the East Plains 
Trail, crossed the Mississippi River near its junction with 
the Crow Wing and followed that stream to St. Paul; the 
third turned eastward from the Red River near Brecken- 
ridge, and extended in a southeasterly direction to the val- 
ley of the Sauk River, which it followed to its junction with 
the Mississippi near St. Cloud. For almost thirty years 
the carts made their way to St. Paul. They ceased coming 
only when the railroad was extended toward the Red River 
and an ambitious stagecoach and express company placed 
a steamboat on the waters of that stream. 

As soon as the settlement of Minnesota got under way, 
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the need for more adequate transportation facilities than 
were afforded by the steamboats was felt. The rivers were 
frozen over for at least five months of the year, and for 
that length of time the settlements were cut off from the 
rest of the world. As a result of this isolation, therefore, 
a road was opened in 1849 on the Wisconsin side of the 
river and a mail stage line was established to keep in touch 
with the settled country during the long winters. As the 
population of the territory grew, the inland towns became 
more and more eager for roads, and between 1849 and 
1860 a large number were laid out. 

The territory itself was too poor to enter into an exten- 
sive program of road-building during the early years, and 
the federal government, under the guise of military expedi- 
ency, was induced to construct a number of important high- 
ways through the interior. In 1851 the war department 
laid out a military road leading from Mendota up the Min- 
nesota Valley to Mankato, and then southwestward toward 
the Big Sioux River. Construction on this road began in 
1853 and it was completed in 1857. In close succession 
followed military roads from St. Paul to Superior, to Spirit 
Lake, Iowa, and to Crow Wing. In addition, the territory 
laid out a number of very important roads, most of which 
were in the southern part of the region where settlement 
had progressed to the greatest extent. Over these, thou- 
sands of settlers made their way to homes in the frontier 
country; hundreds of wagons bore produce to the market 
towns along the river; and clattering stagecoaches took to 
the people of the interior settlements their express, their 
mail, and their friends. 

In 1849 the first stage route was opened along a road 
laid out in Wisconsin. By 1860, a network of trails per- 
mitted access to almost any part of the settled area. In 
that period the greatest staging concern in the Northwest 
was developed —the Minnesota Stage Company, owned by 
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J. C. Burbank and his associates. In the winter of 1857- 
58 this firm made a contract with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany for transporting goods from St. Paul to the Red River 
posts. It was determined that, if navigation were possible, 
a steamboat would be placed in operation on the Red River. 
In response to an offer of a thousand dollars to the man 
who would do so, Anson Northup hauled a steamboat 
across the frozen expanse of western Minnesota from Crow 
Wing to Georgetown in the winter of 1858-59. There, 
in the following spring, he assembled and launched the “ An- 
son Northup,” which was promptly purchased by the Bur- 
bank firm. In June, 1859, this company opened a stage 
line from St. Cloud to the Red River at Breckenridge, 
where a straggling settlement was springing up. The 
steamboat, the stagecoach, and the freight wagons of Bur- 
bank and Company sounded the death knell of the Red 
River ox carts. The caravans dwindled in size and im- 
portance, and, with the completion of a railroad to the Red 
River, they disappeared entirely. 

In Minnesota the stagecoach served needs that were later 
met by the railroad. The isolation of the upper Missis- 
sippi territory rendered it peculiarly susceptible to schemes 
for linking it by rail with the settled East. Indeed, as 
early as 1849, James M. Goodhue of the Minnesota Pio- 
neer listened eagerly to a plan for the construction of an 
“ice railroad.” Rails were to be laid on the frozen Mis- 
sissippi, over which trains would be run between Galena and 
St. Paul. The “ice railroad” failed to materialize, but the 
politicians of the territory were busy conjuring up schemes 
that would give Minnesota a real railroad. The trans- 
continental railroad question, as agitated in Congress, raised 
the hopes of Minnesotans, and between 1853 and 1857 
plans and schemes to win from Congress grants of land to 
railroad companies in Minnesota were numerous and no- 
torious, but unsuccessful. In 1857 Congress passed an act 
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providing for liberal grants of land to five Minnesota com- 
panies. The terms of the grants required that construc- 
tion should be started at once and that a stipulated amount 
of work must be done before the land would be made avail- 
able. 

The panic of 1857, however, struck Minnesota with such 
force that the railroad companies were paralyzed. It was 
at this time that the people of Minnesota ventured into the 
field of public railroad financing. The framers of the state 
constitution, harking back to the lessons learned from the 
panic of 1837, specifically forbade the use of state credit 
for financing private enterprises. The state’s credit, how- 
ever, was precisely what was wanted, and so in the spring 
of 1858, an amendment to the constitution was voted where- 
by the credit of the state could be used to the extent of five 
millions of dollars to aid the construction of railroads. Ac- 
cordingly, the Minnesota state railroad bonds, for which 
the lands of the companies were held as security, were is- 
sued. For a few months railroad financiers enjoyed a pe- 
riod of frenzied activity. The money secured by the loan 
of the state credit was dissipated, however, and though 
some grading was done, not a foot of railroad was built. 

The failure of the “ Five Million Loan Bill” to provide 
the coveted railroads dampened public enthusiasm for some 
time. During the early sixties, however, new charters were 
granted to take the place of those forfeited after the col- 
lapse of building schemes that the loan bill had failed to 
bring to fruition. The new companies prosecuted the work 
with vigor, and in the summer of 1862 the first railroad in 
Minnesota was put in operation. Though it extended only 
from St. Paul to St. Anthony, a distance of ten miles, it 
heralded the approach of a new day—when Minnesota 
should be bound by the railroad to her sister states. 

ARTHUR J. LARSEN 
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5. ADMISSION TO THE UNION 


The territorial period of Minnesota’s history is one of 
swiftly moving drama, but no portion of that period is 
more dramatic or more colorful than the three years that 
climaxed Minnesota’s transition from a wilderness terri- 
tory to a full-fledged member in the union of states. The 
march toward statehood got under way in 1856; in 1857 
Congress authorized a constitutional convention; and on 
May 11, 1858, Minnesota officially became a state. 

The advantages of statehood were first pressed home to 
the people of Minnesota in 1854, when Congress, heeding 
the plea of the northern territory for railroads, made a 
generous grant of lands to aid in the construction of the 
roads. This was soon revoked on the ground that it was 
fraudulently claimed by one of two companies chartered by 
the territorial legislature in 1854. Many Minnesotans re- 
sentfully felt that, had they had voting representatives in 
Congress, the railroad grant would have materialized. 
Statehood seemed to offer a solution for Minnesota’s rail- 
road problem. 

Between 1854 and 1856 the movement toward statehood 
gathered momentum in part because of this desire for a 
railroad, and also because of the tremendous increase in 
population during those years and the fierce sectional and 
political rivalries that sprang up. Territorial Minnesota 
from the first was controlled by a clique of Democratic 
politicians who represented St. Paul, St. Anthony, Still- 
water, and the northern part of the territory. Any politi- 
cal plums to be distributed naturally went to these regions. 
The great immigration into Minnesota during the middle 
fifties brought the largest increase in population to the 
southeastern counties. Representation in the territorial 
legislature was not adjusted to this increase, however, and 
a strong resentment at the inequality sprang up. The 
newly organized Republican party, which was just entering 
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Minnesota politics, fed on this discontent in the southeastern 
counties and gained a strong foothold there. Jealous of 
the political power of the ruling Democrats and eager for 
a more equitable apportionment of representation in the 
legislature, the Republicans looked upon statehood as a 
means of attaining their ends. 

Minnesotans almost unanimously desired statehood, but 
they were not agreed on the question of boundaries for the 
new state. It was inconceivable that Minnesota should 
enter the Union without a curtailment of its area, which, as 
a territory, included not only present-day Minnesota but 
also a vast stretch of the Dakota plains area extending as 
far west as the Missouri and White rivers. The question 
resolved itself, therefore, into one of dividing the territory. 
The Democrats felt that the logical division would be 
along a line following the Red River from the Canadian 
boundary to Lake Traverse and thence southward to the 
Iowa line. Most of the population was in the eastern half 
of the territory, and this was, therefore, the most equitable 
method of division. Many Republicans, however, favored 
a division along an east and west line passing either just 
north of St. Paul or a short distance south of the territorial 
capital. Such a division, the southern Minnesota group 
felt, would reduce the power of the Democratic strong- 
holds, for, if the cities of St. Paul, St. Anthony, and Still- 
water were not excluded from the proposed state, they 
would at least be placed in an isolated position within it. 
The people of the state would then be justified in demanding 
the removal of the capital to a more central location and 
the power of the Democrats would be broken. Further- 
more, by excluding the Democrats of northern Minnesota, 
such a division would give the southeastern Republicans 
increased influence in the government. 

When the territorial legislature convened in 1856, there- 
fore, the stage was set for the statehood movement. Goyv- 
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ernor Gorman, in his opening address to the legislature, 
advised against precipitous action, saying, “‘ We can afford 
to be called political infants, while we are enlarging and 
developing the bone and muscle which are to give us energy, 
vigor, and power, when we arrive at manhood.” Nev- 
ertheless, two proposals looking toward statehood were in- 
troduced in the state legislature in 1856. Joseph Rolette 
of Pembina, recognizing that a north and south division of 
the territory would place his district in a commanding posi- 
tion in the northern half, introduced a memorial to Con- 
gress requesting such a division, and St. Andrew Balcombe 
of Winona presented a joint resolution calling for a squat- 
ter convention to form a constitution for the state of Min- 
nesota. Both measures were defeated by the Democratic 
majority. 

During the summer of 1856, there was intense activity 
on the part of Minnesota’s political leaders. Statehood 
was in the air and there were rumors that Congress was 
considering a northern railroad to the Pacific. Henry M. 
Rice of St. Paul, the territorial delegate in Congress, re- 
mained at Washington throughout the summer and numer- 
ous delegations of Minnesota politicians journeyed there 
to consult with him and administration leaders. Late in 
the summer John E. Warren, a former United States dis- 
trict attorney for Minnesota, wrote a series of letters to the 
Pioneer and Democrat advocating statehood. About the 
same time a well-organized lobby was dispatched to Wash- 
ington from Winona and St. Peter, ostensibly to work for a 
railroad in Minnesota. The route favored by this group 
extended westward from Winona through St. Peter toward 
the Missouri River, thus leaving St. Paul entirely out of 
the picture. 

Rice would not forsake his St. Paul constituents, how- 
ever, nor could he afford to neglect those in southern Min- 
nesota. His problem was to procure statehood on the 
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most satisfactory terms, to obtain railroads for the state, 
and to soothe the warring factions. On December 24, 
1856, he introduced two bills in Congress. One author- 
ized the people of Minnesota east of a line following the 
Red River and extending southward to the lowa line to 
form a constitution preparatory to entering the Union; the 
other provided for the cession to Minnesota of an immense 
land grant to be used in the construction of railroads, the 
routes of which he indicated. Four of them were to termi- 
nate in St. Paul, while a fifth, to satisfy the southern 
Minnesota group, was to extend westward from Winona 
through St. Peter and to the western state line. 

The news of Rice’s proposals reached Minnesota on 
January 1, 1857. On January 14 Governor Willis A. Gor- 
man, who, although a Democrat, was at loggerheads with 
the Democratic leaders of the territory and had aligned 
himself with the southeastern Republicans, addressed a 
joint session of the legislature, advocating that the people 
take the initiative in preparing a constitution without wait- 
ing for Congressional action. Among the advantages of 
statehood that he stressed were those of self-determination 
and of having voting delegates in Congress when that body 
should decide on the eastern terminus of a northern rail- 
road to the Pacific coast. When it began to seem probable 
that the Rice proposals would become law, the southern 
Minnesota group obtained the passage of a memorial to 
Congress requesting that Minnesota be allowed to fix her 
own boundaries. On February 6 they made a last des- 
perate attempt to save their plan when they introduced a 
bill in the Council providing for the removal of the capital 
from St. Paul to St. Peter, the site of which belonged to the 
St. Peter Company, which the legislature had incorporated 
in 1856. The bill included a contract with the company 
binding it to donate a site for the capital and a hundred 
thousand dollars for the erection of buildings. The meas- 
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ure was passed by both houses despite the strenuous efforts 
of the St. Paul group to defeat it and notwithstanding the 
opinion of the attorney-general of the territory that it 
would not survive a test in the courts. An amendment to 
substitute ‘‘ Nicollet Island” for “St. Peter” was defeated 
by a vote of 18 to 19 when four of the seven representa- 
tives from Hennepin County voted against it. The St. 
Paul group, preferring Nicollet Island to St. Peter, voted 
solidly for the amendment. It seemed that the removal of 
the capital to St. Peter was inevitable, for it was under- 
stood that the governor, who had a large interest in the 
St. Peter Company, would sign the bill. An unexpected 
fate, however, awaited it. 

After its passage, the bill was sent to the enrolling com- 
mittee. There it remained an unusually long time. At 
last the approving majority demanded that it be reported 
for consideration. A call of the Council, requested by an 
opponent of the bill, revealed that one councilor, Joseph 
Rolette of Pembina, was absent, and a report {rom the en- 
rolling committee disclosed that the bill was missing. No 
further progress could be made on the measure, for the 
rules provided that a two-thirds vote was necessary to sus- 
pend a call of the Council. The vote stood nine to five 
in favor of the measure, and the extra vote could not be 
garnered in. For a whole week the Council remained at 
a deadlock with but two short truces interspersed for 
the transaction of essential business. Special messengers 
searched for Rolette, but no trace of him could be found. 
Just as the Council adjourned, the door opened and Rolette 
walked in and took his seat. Intentionally, he arrived too 
late; the Council had adjourned and the capital removal 
bill was lost. The whereabouts of “Joe” Rolette during 
that week was long a subject of conjecture. Many years 
after the episode it was ascertained that the bill was locked 
in a St. Paul safe, while Rolette spent the tedious hours of 
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that week playing poker with congenial friends in a top 
floor room of the Fuller House. The year before he had 
favored a north and south division of the territory, but 
Rice’s plan of division, which provided a railroad for 
Pembina, was much more advantageous to Rolette’s con- 
stituents. The St. Peter Company, hoping that the re- 
moval bill was valid, fulfilled its contract. The site was 
set aside and a capital building erected. For years it stood 
empty, and in 1881 it became the courthouse of Nicollet 
County. 

The enabling act, which, with the land grant act, was 
passed on March 3, 1857, provided for the election to a 
constitutional convention of two delegates from each repre- 
sentative district in the territory. Immediately upon the 
adjournment of the legislature, Gorman went to Washing- 
ton. What actually transpired there is not known, but he 
returned to Minnesota a proponent of the Rice plan for 
statehood. As soon as he returned he issued a call for a 
special session of the legislature to make provision for 
holding the constitutional convention. So tempting was 
the land grant for railroads, however, that the greater part 
of the extra session was spent in disposing of it, and not 
until the next to the last day of the session was the conven- 
tion bill passed. This bill, through a misinterpretation of 
the enabling act, provided for the election of two delegates 
not only from each representative district, but from each 
councilor district in the territory as well. 

The first Monday in June, scarcely more than a week 
after the passage of the convention bill, delegates were 
elected. On July 13, the seventieth anniversary of the 
adoption of the Ordinance of 1787, fifty-eight Republicans 
and fifty Democrats assembled in St. Paul. Partisan ri- 
valry was bitter, and each party sought to gain control of 
the convention. Rival chairmen simultaneously called the 
assembly to order, and, amid a bedlam of motions and coun- 
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termotions, proceeded to organize the convention. While 
John W. North for the Republicans attempted to bring the 
meeting to order, a motion to adjourn, made by Willis A. 
Gorman, was entertained by Charles L. Chase, secretary of 
the territory and temporary chairman of the Democratic 
group. The Democrats claimed that a number of Re- 
publican delegates shouted “No!” to the Democratic mo- 
tion and thus recognized their organization. This the 
Republicans stoutly denied and when neither side could gain 
a concession from the other, the two groups separated. 
Thereafter, two conventions were held, two constitutions 
were prepared, and only by the drudgery of a committee 
of five from each group was a compromise constitution 
drawn up. Even then, two copies had to be prepared, for 
the members of one group refused to sign a document 
signed by the others. There were inaccuracies in copying, 
and as a result, Minnesota today is in the singular position 
of having two slightly different, but equally authentic con- 
stitutions. 

On October 13, 1857, the voters of Minnesota accepted 
the constitution and elected state officers, members of the 
judiciary, and representatives to Congress. The constitu- 
tion was ratified by the surprisingly large vote of thirty 
thousand to about five hundred. This unanimity was 
achieved by a trick. The ballots contained the phrase “ For 
Constitution” at the top, followed by a list of candidates 
for ofice. Few men had the temerity to vote for officers 
of a state to be governed by a constitution they simultane- 
ously declared themselves against. “The Democratic party 
obtained majorities in both houses, elected its candidates 
for state offices, and sent three representatives to Congress. 
Henry H. Sibley won the race for the governorship by the 
narrow margin of 240 votes over his Republican opponent, 
Alexander Ramsey. 

On December 2 the state legislature met in conformity 
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with the new constitution, although Congress had not yet 
accepted that document. It was confidently expected by 
the Democratic legislature that a Democratic Congress, 
meeting at almost the same time, would recognize the new 
state and give validity to its acts. Under the terms of the 
constitution, however, the governor and other executive of- 
ficers could not take office until the act of admission had 
been passed. The state legislature was recognized, how- 
ever, by Samuel Medary, governor of Minnesota Territory, 
who addressed a formal message to it, in spite of the pro- 
test of seventeen Republican senators against his claim to 
“exercise any of the rights, authorities, privileges, powers 
or functions of the Governor of the State of Minnesota.” 

On December 19 the members of both houses assembled 
in joint session and elected two senators to Congress. It 
was a foregone conclusion that one place would go to Henry 
M. Rice. The other place had been expected by Henry H. 
Sibley, Willis A. Gorman, Joseph R. Brown, and Franklin 
Steele. So close was the contest, however, that a rank out- 
sider, General James Shields of Faribault, was elected by 
a majority of five votes over his nearest competitor. Each 
member had been allowed to vote for two men, and Shields 
was the second choice of a sufficient number to win the 
election. Thus, this versatile character—for he was sol- 
dier, politician, jurist, colonizer, and town-builder — was 
well on his way to achieving the unique distinction of being 
a United States senator from three states. He represented 
Illinois from 1849 to 1855; he was senator from Minnesota 
in 1858; and in 1878 he served a brief term as senator from 
Missouri. 

The legislature continued to assume that it had a right 
to function despite the failure of Congress to admit Minne- 
sota as a state. In January and February, 1858, ten gen- 
eral and thirty-eight special laws were passed. These were 
signed by Charles L. Chase, secretary of the territory, as 
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acting governor, for Medary departed for Washington late 
in 1857. To aid the railroad companies, which were in 
sore financial straits as a result of the panic of 1857, the 
first legislature proposed an amendment to the constitution 
to permit the state to lend its credit to these companies. 
Shortly thereafter, the legislature, piqued at the delay of 
Congress in admitting Minnesota, also voted to amend the 
constitution to permit the state officers to take office on May 
1, 1858, instead of waiting for the admission of the state. 
On April 15 these two amendments were adopted by over- 
whelming majorities in a state-wide election. The editor 
of the Minnesota Posten, the only Scandinavian newspaper 
in the state, appropriately remarked that “ our coat of state 
was altered a little even before it was put on for the first 
time.” 

In December, 1857, Senators Rice and Shields, together 
with the three representatives to Congress, William W. 
Phelps, James Cavanaugh, and George L. Becker, had pro- 
ceeded to Washington, where they cooled their heels in the 
antechambers of Congress while that body deliberated the 
question of admitting them. Despite the efforts of Stephen 
A. Douglas to rush through the admission bill, Minnesota 
was caught in the slavery controversy, and until the prob- 
lem of “Bleeding Kansas”’ was settled, little was done. 
Strangely enough, when Minnesota’s case was ready for 
consideration, it was the Republicans who fought against 
admission. Sometime in March, Lorenzo Babcock, secre- 
tary of the Republican wing of the state constitutional con- 
vention, published a “Secret Circular,”’ which was widely 
distributed among the Republicans in Congress. This cir- 
cular critically surveyed Minnesota politics since the conven- 
tion, and cast doubt on the legitimacy of the legislature that 
convened in the fall of 1857. Simultaneously with the ap- 
pearance of the circular, John Sherman, representative from 
Ohio, launched a bitter attack on the irregularities of the 
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convention, the unauthorized elections, and the audacity 
with which Minnesotans had taken their statehood for 
granted. The Democratic press in Minnesota denounced 
the authors of the circular as traitors, and placed the blame 
for its publication on a group of Republicans, who were 
“known to be most bitterly opposed” to the railroad loan. 
When partial harmony in Congress was restored, that body 
decided that Minnesota was entitled to only two repre- 
sentatives. Accordingly, lots were drawn, and George L. 
Becker — probably the most able man of the three— was 
eliminated. On May 11, 1858, the president signed the 
admission bill, and Minnesota formally became a state. 
For Minnesota the delay in the admission of the state 
had proved exasperating. Six months had passed since the 
constitution was ratified by the electorate. In the mean- 
time, Minnesota had assumed the mantle of statehood, not- 
withstanding the failure of Congress to act. Irritated 
at the delay, the editor of one newspaper late in April 
published a “ Declaration of Independence of the State of 
Minnesota.”” Numerous other papers expressed their im- 
patience. On May 13, two days after the signing of the 
bill, the news of the admission of the state reached St. Paul, 
where apparently it caused little excitement. In Winona, 
however, it was the occasion for the firing of a salute of a 
hundred guns and an impromptu parade. On May 24 the 
state officers, who had wisely refrained from taking office 
before the admission of the state, were formally inducted 
into ofice. Minnesota was at last a full-fledged state. 
ARTHUR J. LARSEN 


6. THE HERITAGE OF MINNESOTA 


It is appropriate that on the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the attainment of statehood by Minnesota we should re- 
mind ourselves of the rich heritage of our commonwealth. 
Though it celebrates today its diamond jubilee as a state, 
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it is more than two and a half centuries since white men 
lifted the curtain of mystery upon this land, then inhabited 
by the native red men. Sons of old France in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries explored the Minnesota 
wilderness, paddled its streams, mapped its lakes, built 
forts, and left a legacy of name and story that has not been 
forgotten. 

When the gallant day of the French had passed, the 
British established dominion over the region and exploited 
its resources of furs in a vast trade that centered at Mont- 
real. Grand Portage, on the north shore of Lake Su- 
perior, was one of its most important stations, and this 
village on Minnesota soil throbbed with life in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. 

Blazing the. trail of American occupation, Lieutenant 
Zebulon Pike headed an American expedition into Minne- 
sota a hundred and twenty-eight years ago, challenging at 
Leech Lake and other places the authority of the British 
traders. Fourteen years later, in 1819, a lonely frontier 
fort was built at a strategic point in this Minnesota North- 
west, and with it a new period in the story of this state 
dawned. The post was Fort Snelling. With it as a nu- 
cleus for civilization on the upper Mississippi, soldiers, fur- 
traders, lumbermen, surveyors, and explorers made their 
contribution to the development of Minnesota and prepared 
the way for the pioneers who were to build a territory and 
a state, the founders of a commonwealth whose memory is 
recalled by this Minnesota jubilee today. 

In the nine years from 1849 to 1858 Minnesota grew 
tremendously. Indian treaties opened up marvelous lands 
to settlement. Pioneers by the thousands swarmed up the 
trails to the Northwest, in wagons, covered and uncovered; 
and they crowded the steamboats that churned their way up 
the Mississippi. From New England, the Middle States, 
the Old Northwest, and even the South came American- 
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born searchers for new frontiers. From Germany, the 
British Isles, and the Scandinavian North came immigrants 
as to a New Canaan. All joined in the common tasks of 
the frontier. 

The pioneers builded more than a political structure in 
those important years. They began the conquest of the 
land; they developed industry; they set up a system of edu- 
cation; they established a press; they built churches; they 
started hundreds of towns; they constructed roads and 
planned railroads. They were a young people, strong and 
vigorous, filed with optimism, looking with courage to the 
future. 

The pioneers were interested in politics, and were believ- 
ers in democratic self-rule. There were only a few strag- 
gling settlements when they pressed home their demand for 
territorial status and won it from the federal government. 
Alexander Ramsey came out from Pennsylvania in 1849 to 
be the first governor of that territory. In the fifties a 
sharp political rivalry developed. Perhaps no better il- 
lustration of it could be found than the fact that the dele- 
gates to the constitutional convention in the summer of 
1857 found it impossible to meet in one convention. The 
result was that two conventions were held concurrently and 
two separate constitutions were adopted. Common sense 
exhibited itself, however, in conference and compromise at 
the end. Though Minnesota’s constitution was drafted in 
the summer of 1857 and endorsed by the electorate in the 
fall of that year, the state was not admitted to the Union 
until May 11, 1858, exactly seventy-five years ago today. 
The explanation of this delay is the slavery controversy, 
then approaching a white heat, with Kansas the battle- 
ground. The question of admitting Minnesota became in- 
volved, with one contingent in Congress unwilling to open 
the door to Minnesota until the Kansas question had been 
settled. Ultimately a compromise was reached on that 
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question, and then Minnesota was received into the federal 
family. Henry Hastings Sibley, who had come to Minne- 
sota as early as 1834 and won a reputation as a fur-trade 
magnate and a frontier statesman, was inaugurated as the 
first governor of the state of Minnesota. 

Let us not suppose that we are the only ones who have 
had to face and solve difficult problems. The pioneers of 
Minnesota, even at the time they were celebrating the 
achievement of statehood, were in the grip of panic and de- 
pression. Many of their great dreams of prosperity had 
crumbled; money was tight; banks had closed; business fail- 
ures were common. The leaders of the young state sought 
by one means after another to improve conditions, to re- 
store prosperity, and incidentally they proved themselves 
able to practice economy; and in 1860 the state legisla- 
ture, acting upon the recommendation of Governor Ramsey, 
who had succeeded Sibley as the state’s executive, reduced 
the expenses of the state government from about a hundred 
and fifty to under a hundred thousand dollars a year. Eco- 
nomic conditions soon took an upward turn, but the turn 
had scarcely started when the country was plunged into Civil 
War. Governor Ramsey, who was in Washington when 
the war broke out, offered a thousand Minnesota men for 
national defense—the first state tender of troops for the 
war, in which twenty-four thousand Minnesotans bore arms 
for their country. The Civil War was only a little more 
than a year old when the third great crisis came to Minne- 
sota—the devastating Sioux Outbreak in the summer of 
1862. <A severe and appalling test, but Minnesota met it 
with vigor and courage. Sibley, who in the thirties and 
forties managed the fur trade, and in the late fifties acted 
as the state’s first governor, now, at the call of Ramsey, 
managed a frontier army and with it he quelled the out- 
break and drove the Sioux from the state. 

So Minnesota emerged from its pioneer trial by ordeal, 
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and in 1865, the panic of 1857 nearly forgotten, the Sioux 
War over, and the boys in blue returning from southern 
battlefields, it faced a new era in its development. 

Thousands of new settlers pushed into western Minne- 
sota. What had once been a fur commonwealth and then 
a lumberman’s domain now became an agricultural state. 
A system of transportation was created. The early dreams 
of railroads had been shattered by the panic of 1857 and in 
1862 the only railroad operating in the state was the St. 
Paul and Pacific, which notwithstanding its impressive name 
was restricted to a ten-mile line between St. Paul and St. 
Anthony. Intensive railroad building soon followed, how- 
ever, and by 1870 the state had nearly eleven hundred miles 
of railroad. Panic times in the seventies placed the roads 
in desperate straits, but with economic revival building again 
progressed rapidly, and by 1880 there were more than three 
thousand miles of railroad. So Minnesota was bound to- 
gether with bands of steel. 

With a spreading network of railroads, unparalleled ex- 
pansion of crop acreage, the appearance of improved farm 
machinery, and armies of settlers swarming onto Minne- 
sota’s fertile lands, one might have expected a farmer’s 
paradise to be created. But glutted markets, falling grain 
prices, mounting farm mortgages, and other factors soon 
indicated that this was not to be the case. An “agrarian 
crusade’’—-the Granger movement in the seventies, the 
Farmers’ Alliance in the eighties, and the Populist revolt 
in the nineties — followed, with men like Oliver H. Kelley 
and Ignatius Donnelly in the vanguard. This movement 
sought to do away with specific abuses, but its larger ob- 
jective was an economic democracy that had seemed to be 
the birthright of the frontier. Popular control of govern- 
ment and increased government regulation of business that 
was of public concern were sought. ~The movement made 
a considerable contribution, but many of its gains were 
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minimized as the industrialization of America continued at 
an ever increasing pace. 

Other pictures that form part of the Minnesota pano- 
rama as we survey three-quarters of a century from the per- 
spective of today are the development of the iron mines; 
the building of a great flour milling industry; the transition 
of agriculture from one-crop specialization to a diversified 
system; the building of cities and towns to meet the needs 
of a population that has grown from about five thousand in 
1849 to two and a half millions today; the adaptation of 
government, in changing times, to serve better the needs 
of the state and its people; the creation of a great system 
of highways; the creation and development of a great struc- 
ture of popular education, designed in its main outlines by 
the pioneers themselves, but expanded and perfected with 
the passing decades under the leadership of such men as Dr. 
Folwell, Dr. Northrop, and their successors; the develop- 
ment of a culture that has met some of its needs and ex- 
pressed some of its power in such institutions as a great 
symphony orchestra, a college choir that is known in Europe 
and throughout America, a number of distinguished art gal- 
leries, and an efficient system of public libraries. With all 
this and more as part of the Minnesota that has grown 
from pioneer beginnings, it is only natural that the state 
should have had its interpreters —a Dr. Folwell in history, 
a Jacob Fjelde in sculpture, a Melius Christiansen in music, 
a Maria Sanford in education, an Oscar Firkins in literature 
and criticism, an Arthur Upson in poetry, and not a few 
writers of fiction. Nor should we forget on such a day 
such distinguished sons of Minnesota as the young man 
from Little Falls who sailed the “Spirit of St. Louis”’ from 
New York to Paris; the two surgeons at Rochester, who 
with their pioneer father have made that Minnesota city a 
world center in medicine; captains of enterprise such as 
James J. Hill, builder of a railroad empire; devoted church- 
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men such as Archbishop Ireland and Bishop Whipple; and 
the roll of Minnesotans, including Knute Nelson, Cushman 
K. Davis, John Lind, John A. Johnson, and a score of 
others, who have served Minnesota and the nation well in 
the fields of politics and statesmanship. But, as the na- 
tions of the world have honored their ‘“ unknown soldiers” 
in the war, so let us also honor the unknown maker of Min- 
nesota, the toiling farmer, the pioneer mother, the worker 
on railroad and in factory, the teacher in the country school, 
the craftsman, the doctor who has served his community, 
the lawyer who has devoted his training and ability to the 
furtherance of justice —all those, who though their names 
are not singled out, yet have helped to build Minnesota, no 
matter how humble their part has been. There are no 
monuments to the unknown citizens save the very common- 
wealth itself. 

It is with thoughts such as these that, as Governor of 
Minnesota, I have proclaimed this year Minnesota's “ Dia- 
mond Jubilee Year.” I ask the citizens of Minnesota to 
take stock of what Minnesota has been and is—not in a 
boastful spirit, not with any closing of the eyes to the 
shadows in the picture, not with any less concern for the dif- 
ficult problems that confront us today, but with a sense of 
honoring our pioneer mothers and fathers for what they 
did, with a sense of appreciating our debt to the past, and 
with a sense that this Minnesota of ours is a trust to be 
passed on to our children and our children’s children, not 
impaired but improved and further developed to the com- 
ing generations. 

FLoyp B. OLson 














MINNESOTA STATEHOOD EDITORIALS 


Today Minnesotans often hear by radio about events in 
the nation’s Capital while they are taking place. In 1858, 
however, it took from a day and a half to two days for the 
people living on the upper Mississippi to learn that Minne- 
sota had been admitted to the Union. On May 11, 1858, 
the bill for the admission of Minnesota was passed by Con- 
gress; two days later, on the morning of May 13, an extra 
issued by the Pioneer and Democrat and a handbill printed 
in the office of the Minnesotian announced to the people 
of St. Paul that their city had become a state capital. 
The news was sent from Washington by telegram as far 
as Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin; from there it was taken to 
the Minnesota communities by a steamboat slowly creeping 
up the Mississippi. Winona heard a “rumor of admis- 
sion’’ on the evening of May 12, when the “ Milwaukee”’ 
stopped there; the following morning the same boat brought 
the news to St. Paul. 

During the weeks that followed the story of Minnesota's 
admission appeared in most of the newspapers published 
in the new state. A few, perhaps because of indignation 
over Congress’ long delay in adding Minnesota to the list 
of states, ignored the news of admission; others gave it 
merely the briefest of formal notices; but the majority pub- 
lished enthusiastic reports and predicted great things for 
Minnesota as a member of the sisterhood of states. In 
many of these early newspapers the hopes and fears, the 
plans and dreams of the pioneers who founded the common- 
wealth are expressed by frontier editors. With character- 
istic frontier optimism and exuberance, these pioneers, who 
were still suffering from the effects of the panic of 1857, 
expressed the belief that statehood would bring better times. 
They hoped that it would attract immigrants and stimulate 
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an “influx of capital and population”; and they foresaw a 
prosperous future for the new state. 

From the newspapers preserved by the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, the statehood editorials published herewith 
have been selected. With them is reprinted a “ Declara- 
tion of Independence” of the state that appeared in a 
Red Wing paper on April 30 as a protest against further 
delay in admitting Minnesota. The “Glorious News” an- 
nounced by the Pioneer on May 13 is taken from its regular 
edition of May 14, since, so far as is known, no copy of the 
extra of the previous day has been preserved. It will be 
noted that the earliest paper in the society’s collection to 
include the news of admission is the Falls Evening News of 
St. Anthony and Minneapolis, which reprinted the story 
from the Pioneer extra on May 13—the very day that it 
appeared. 

BerTHA L. HEILBRON 


MINNESOTA HiIsTorRICAL SOCIETY 
St. PAUL 


[Red Wing Republican, April 30, 1858] 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE OF THE 
STATE OF MINNESOTA 


When, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for 
one people to dissolve the political bands which have connected them 
with another, and to assume among the powers of the earth the sepa- 
rate and equal station to which the laws of nature and nature’s God 
entitle them, a decent respect for the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which impel them to the separa- 
tion. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created 
equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights; that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness ; that, to secure these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed; 
that, whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute 
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new government, laying its foundation on such principles, and or- 
ganizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely 
to effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate 
that governments long established, should not be changed for light 
and transient causes; and, accordingly, all experience hath shown, that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than 
to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are accus- 
tomed. But when a long train of abuses and usurpations are prac- 
ticed upon a too patient people, it is their right, it is their duty, to 
throw off such government, and to provide new guards for their 
future security. Such has become the necessity of the people of 
Minnesota, which constrains them to alter their former system of 
government. 

The history of the present Congress of the United States is a his- 
tory of repeated insults and injuries towards our people, indicating 
a disposition to confuse and harass them as long as they will quietly 
submit. To prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid world: 

It has treated with contempt every petition of our people for the 
admission of our State into the Union. 

It has turned a deaf ear to every attempt made to bring our case 
into consideration. 

It has refused to recognize our Representatives, and admit them to 
their positions, though their appearance before Congress was in an- 
swer to an express order from that body.' 

It has rudely thrust in our way that monster Lecompton, upon 
every occasion when reference has been made to our grievances.” 

It has extended its protecting care over the people of Kansas, and 
devoted the resources of the government to the “maintenance of 
peace and good order” within her borders, to the total neglect of 
Minnesota. 

In spite of our emphatic protest, it has kept among us swarms of 
Federal officers, to harass our people, and to eat out their substance. 

* Two senators and three representatives from Minnesota had been in 
Washington since the opening of the session in December, 1857. Wil- 
liam W. Folwell, 4 History of Minnesota, 2:12 (St. Paul, 1924). 

* The attempt to admit Kansas with the proslavery “ Lecompton con- 
stitution” was the chief cause of delay in obtaining the admission of 
Minnesota. It was the passage of the English Compromise that cleared 
the way for the admission of the northern state. Folwell, Minnesota, 


2: 10, 15. 
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It has obstructed the administration of Justice, by retaining in our 
midst a Judiciary as ignorant of the principles of justice as they are 
impotent in its administration. 

It has interfered with and usurped a dictation in our domestic 
affairs :-— 

By declaring the Constitution under which we have organized our 
State Government, anti-Republican in form; 

By denying our Legislators the right to hold a life lease upon the 
positions they now occupy; 

By refusing us the privilege of sending as many Representatives 
to the National Capital as we desire; * 

By disputing the legality of our proceedings and the propriety of 
our conduct. 

A body whose character is thus marked by every act which may 
define a tyrant, is unfit to dictate to a free and intelligent people. 
We, therefore, the people of this commonwealth, enmasse do declare 
that Minnesota is, and of right ought to be, a Free and INDEPEND- 
ENT STATE; that she is absolved from all allegiance to the United 
States of America, and that all political connection between her and 
the Government of the American States is and ought to be totally 
dissolved; and that, as a free and independent State, she has the 
power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish com- 
merce, and do all other acts and things which an independent State 
of right may do. And for the support of this declaration we mutu- 
ally pledge our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor; provided 
we find it will pay. 


[Falls Evening News (St. Anthony and Minneapolis), May 11, 1858] 
MINNESOTA ADMITTED! 


To-day was set apart in the House of Representatives in Congress, 
for taking a vote on the admission of Minnesota. We believe that 
before the reader peruses this paragraph, Minnesota is a Sovereign 
State in the Union. 

*Whether Minnesota was entitled to one, two, or three representa- 
tives was a question for debate in the Senate for the greater part of four 
days late in March. When Minnesota was finally admitted, the state 


was allowed only two representatives, and the three men elected “ cast 
lots to eliminate the odd man.” Folwell, Minnesota, 2: 13, 18. 
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[Falls Evening News, May 13, 1858] 


GLORIOUS NEWS! 
Minnesota ADMITTED!!! 


The following Telegram from the Pioneer Extra announces the 
fact that MINNESOTA HAS AT LAST BEEN ADMITTED 
INTO THE UNION!! The vote is not given, but the presump- 
tion is that the vote is similar to that on the rejection of Mr. [John] 
SHERMAN’S proposition — 141 for to 51 against.* 

The Despatch was brought up by the Milwaukee, which arrived 
at half past six o’clock this morning. 

WaASsHINGTON, May 11, 1858. 

House. — Mr. Smith of Virginia asked leave to report a bill to 
organize the Territory of Nevada. 

Mr. Clemens of Virginia, objected. 

Senate Bill for the admission of Minnesota, was then taken up; 
the house voted on the substitute proposed by Mr. Sherman of Ohio, 
requiring as a fundamental condition, precedent to the admission of 
Minnesota, the alteration of its constitution by a new convention, 
to make it conform to the constitution and laws of the U. S. It was 
rejected 51, against 141. 

The bill was then passed in the precise form which it came from 
the Senate.° 


[Red Wing Republican, May 14, 1858] 
MINNESOTA ADMITTED 


The uncertainty and suspense of the past few weeks is at length 
dispelled. Minnesota is admitted. The news was brought us on 
yesterday's boat, and proceeds from an authentic source. We must 
await the slower process of the mails for the particulars, but in the 
mean time we can settle down under the conviction that Minnesota 
is one of the United States. 


“On May 4 Representative John Sherman of Ohio offered a substi- 
tute for the Minnesota bill providing that the constitution framed in 
1857 be submitted to a new convention. Congressional Globe, 35 Con- 
gress, 1 session, 1947; Folwell, Minnesota, 2: 16. 

® The full text of the message, which gives a résumé of the proceedings 
in Congress on May 11, appears under the heading “ Congressional ” in 
the Pioneer and Democrat (St. Paul) for May 14. An announcement 
identical to that in the News appears in the Minnesota Republican of St. 
Anthony and Minneapolis for May 14. 
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[Saint Paul Daily Minnesotian, May 14, 1858] 
NO MISTAKE THIS TIME— MINNESOTA 
SURELY ADMITTED! 





Under our latest news head, we give the proceedings in Congress 
on the 11th inst., obtained from the Dubuque Express and Herald, 
brought by the Grey Eagle yesterday afternoon. 

They confirm the news previously brought at 6 o’clock, A.M., 
by the Steamer Milwaukee, that Minnesota was on Tuesday last 
formally admitted into the Federal Union by a vote of 157 to 38! 

This makes us the 32d State of the Confederacy. 

Let everybody rejoice with exceeding great joy; and then prepare 
for the highly beneficial consequences which it is presumed will flow 
from the passage of the long-looked for, but continually deferred act 
of admission! 

How THE News was ANNOUNCED 

The news of the admission of Minnesota into the Union spread 
throughout the city yesterday morning with the celerity that fire runs 
over a dry prairie in a gale of wind. — The Pioneer issued an extra, 
which it scattered through town, and the Minnesotian Office a large 
sheet handbill, in which was displayed in six inch letters “ MINNE- 
SOTA IS ADMITTED INTO THE UNION!” Everybody seemed satisfied, 
that we were at last out of that “ snarl,” and everybody said to every- 
body, as each drew a long breath, “ Well! what next? Good times, 
eh?” 

Tue STATE or Minnesota! 

We are a State of the Union. No longer “ outside barbarians,” 
we are within the Chinese wall of the confederacy, and have donned 
our freedom suit. There are some patches needed over some of the 
rents, and resewing of some of the seams, in our gaberdine called the 
State Constitution — perhaps an entire new garment will be ere long 
required ; but we are rejoiced that we occupy the position henceforth, 
in which we can wear what clothes we please, much or little, gay or 
grave, and Uncle Samuel has no business to interfere, especially as 
we pay, or promise to pay, for them ourselves! 

It is a great responsibility we have assumed before the nations: 
the attitude in which we have placed ourselves as one of the Empires 
of the World! It is a rather unpropitious moment also, for 150,000 
people to take upon themselves so onerous a business; but, there 
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is no escaping the consequences of our own act, and we must address 
our minds firmly and determinedly to fill our destiny in an honorable 
manner, and pay our way like honest folks whatever may betide.® 

In May, 1849, the writer of this first saw Minnesota.’ What 
changes a few years have brought about! Then it was a wilderness 
with 2500 inhabitants. It is not necessary to tell what we are at 
this day, in May, 1858! Look around —every man can see the im- 
mense contrast for himself. Nations are not quite made in a day — 
but rest assured, eight or nine years is about the nearest approach to 
it we will ever see in our generation. 

Hail therefore, to the State of Minnesota! We predict that the 
next nine years will see her with probably half a million of people 
dwelling happily upon her smiling plains; and with a ten-fold greater 
advance in wealth, manufactures, agriculture, the mechanic arts, and 
in all the other elements which contribute to mental, material, and 
national greatness! So may it be. 


[Daily Pioneer and Democrat (St. Paul), May 14, 1858] 
GLORIOUS NEWS! 


From our Extra of Yesterday Morning. 


MINNESOTA ADMITTED!! 


Telegraphed to Prairie du Chien expressly for the Pioneer and Democrat. 


The following Telegraphic Despatch announces the fact that 
MINNESOTA HAS AT LAST BEEN ADMITTED INTO 
THE UNION!! The vote is not given, but the presumption is that 
the vote was similar to that on the rejection of Mr. SHERMAN’s 


proposition — 141 for to 51 against. 
By a later dispatch we learn that the vote stood 158 for to 38 


against the admission.*® 


* The census required by the Minnesota enabling act of 1857 was not 
completed until July, 1858; it gave the new state a total population of 
150,092. The apportionment of state senators and representatives under 
the constitution, however, was based on a guess made in 1857 of 247,500 
inhabitants. Folwell, Minnesota, 2:1, 12. 

"The writer probably was Dr. Thomas Foster, who with George W. 
Moore owned and edited the Minnesotian at this time. Foster came 
to Minnesota with Governor Ramsey as his private secretary. Daniel 
S. B. Johnston, “ Minnesota Journalism in the Territorial Period,” in 
Minnesota Historical Collections, 10: 263-265. 

* The vote, as given in the Congressional Globe, 2061, was 157 to 38. 
The incorrect figure in the Pioneer was copied by a number of papers. 
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The Despatch was brought up by the Milwaukee, which arrived 
at half past six o'clock. 


GLORIOUS NEWS *® 
ADMISSION OF MINNESOTA INTO THE UNION — 
DEFEAT OF THE St. PAUL TRAITORS 


Early yesterday morning, we received a telegraphic despatch from 
Washington, conveying the gratifying intelligence that the bill for 
the admission of Minnesota had passed the House, exactly as it came 
from the Senate. 

The news, although expected, created a thrill of joy in the com- 
munity never before experienced. Everybody was in a congratula- 
tory mood. 

The bill passed the House by a large majority. The opposition 
made their contest on the amendment of Sherman, of Ohio. 

We presume the State government will be put into operation, as 
soon as official intelligence has been received that the President has 
signed the bill. 


[Chatfield Democrat, May 15, 1858] 


ALL HAIL!!! 
MINNESOTA ADMITTED AS A STATE!! 


We have barely time to announce to our readers the admission of 
Minnesota by Congress into the Union. The bill passed the House 
on the 11th inst., precisely in the shape in which it was carried 
through the Senate, and has now but to receive the signature of the 
President, which will be given as soon as presented, and Minnesota 
then is one of the States of this great, growing, prosperous and happy 
Republic — having and enjoying the privileges now belonging to the 
original States of the Federal Union. The news reaching us is by 
despatch. 


[St. Paul Financial, Real Estate and Railroad Advertiser, May 15, 1858) 
EFFECT OF OUR ADMISSION 
Our admission into the Union will give us a palpable government. 
For the past six months we have been subsisting on prospects, which 


* This item appears in the editorial column on the second page; the 
material above appears with large headlines on the first page. 
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experience has proved to be a bad substitute for pork. We have 
been doing business under a fictitious name. We have been obtain- 
ing consideration on false pretences. Our local administration has 
been of the epicene gender, a thing without a name —a pure abstrac- 
tion of legal convenience. Our government, when we have had a 
government, has been simply provisional—a hermaphrodite con- 
juncation of State and Territory;—the Legislative department of 
the one, — co-operating by a strange incongruity with the executive 
and judiciary of the other, to support the pretence of a body politic. 

Our admission will give us a positive political existence, — wake 
us up from our active-passive state of political somnabulism and give 
authority to our officers, and validity to our laws. We presume that 
the anomalous legislation of the last session will all have to be “ done 
over” at the June session.’®. 


The prestige of permanency and stability which attaches to the 
idea of a State Government, has invariably in the case of other new 
States — stimulated the influx of capital and population. An absurd 
idea prevails that emigration has a tendency to avoid States and seek 
Territories; that the political maturity which a State Government 
suggests, suggests also a general appropriation of the best lands, and 
a preoccupation of the avenues of competition. But the statistics of 
the growth of the new States, after they had passed from their Ter- 
ritorial condition, prove the falsity of this idea, and show that the 
prospect of schools and of the comforts and conveniences which are 
afforded by the vicinity of considerable settlements, is a much more 
effective argument with the intelligent emigrant, than the prospect 
of isolation and self-exile in a wilderness, years in advance of popu- 
lation. 

* A survey of the activities of the “ ambiguous Minnesota legislature ” 


which met on December 2, 1857, and adjourned on March 25, 1858, is 
presented in Folwell, Minnesota, 2: 21. 
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[Times (Winona), May 15, 1858] 
BRING OUT THE BIG GUN 








GLORIOUS NEWS!! 





MINNESOTA A STATE! 
100 GUNS FIRED AT WINONA: 
GENERAL REJOICING, 











The Hon. H. M. Rice promptly despatched to our address a Tele- 
graphic communication of the news of our admission, through the 
Wisconsin State Telegraph Company. The despatch is dated Wash- 
ington, May 12th, and it reached us, via Prairie du Chien, early on 
the morning of the 13th! 

A rumor of the admission, reached Winona by the Milwaukee, on 
Wednesday evening, and the enthusiasm of our citizens rose to the 
culminating point. 

Finn’s artillery was immediately ordered out, and ONE HUN- 
DRED GUNS fired in honor of the event; while the Band per- 
formed all the stirring National “melodies of many lands,” besides 
our own. The prospects of the infant State are flattering in the 
highest degree. 

The fact of our admission and the energetic work soon to be in- 
augurated on the line of the Transit Railroad are inducements of 
the most weighty character, and will draw to our borders, thou- 
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sands of people, who would otherwise not have turned their thoughts 
to Minnesota for a long time to come.'! 

The Senate bill for the admission of Minnesota was taken up on 
the 11th. 

The House voted on the substitute proposed by Mr. Sherman of 
Ohio, requiring as a fundamental condition precedent to the admis- 
sion of Minnesota by the alteration of its constitution by a new con- 
stitution, to make it conform to the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, and it was rejected — 5 against 14. The bill was then 
passed in the precise form in which it came from the Senate, by 157 
against 38, and received the President’s signature on the 12th. 


[Chatfield Republican, May 19, 1858] 
ADMITTED AT LAST 


Late papers from Washington confirm the previous intelligence 
of the passage through the House of the Senate bill making Minne- 
sota a sovereign State. The vote in the House on the final passage 
of the bill was 158 for, to 38 against; Some of the latter it is said 
being influenced to vote nay, by a private letter sent to them by a 
Quixotic gentleman residing in St. Paul, who represented that it was 
the wish of the people of Minnesota not to come into the Union.'* 
We think leather medals should be distributed both to the man who 
wrote and to the representatives who acted upon his statement, let 
them belong to whatever party they may. The idea of the people 
of Minnesota not desiring to come into the Union! Isn’t it rich? 
To give up the chance of “coming out” on our own hook, in our 


"The Transit Railroad Company was incorporated on March 3, 
1855; under the Minnesota railroad act of 1857 it was authorized to 
build a road from Winona westward to St. Peter and the Big Sioux 
River. This was one of the roads involved in the “ Five Million Loan 
Bill” of 1858. Folwell, Minnesota, 2: 42, 45. 

* The reference is to a “Secret Circular” prepared by Lorenzo A. 
Babcock, a prominent Minnesota Republican, and forwarded to Wash- 
ington for distribution among the Republican members of the House. 
His letter contains the statement that “there is not a Republican in 
Minnesota now that wants to be admitted under our present Consitu- 
tion, (and I will show hereafter that a majority of the Democrats are 
not in favor of the Constitution as it is.)” A copy of the circular, which 
was meant “to delay and defeat our admission as a State,” appears in 
the Pioneer and Democrat for May 9, 1858. Dr. Folwell points out a 
connection between Babcock’s circular and Sherman’s substitute for the 


Minnesota bill. Minnesota, 2: 17. 
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own clothes, and being on equal terms with all the States and the 
rest of mankind, for a few reluctantly granted mail routes, and still 
more reluctantly granted appropriations, was not exactly —oh pri- 
vate letter writer, and ye valorous 38 —our aspiration. But we are 
in now, and full is the measure of our content. 


[Faribault Herald, May 19, 1858] 
MINNESOTA A STATE 


We are finally admitted — tardy justice has been received. The 
many embarrassments under which we labored as a body politic, have 
been removed. The mist which enveloped the entire machinery of 
our State government has passed away. — The acts of our legislature 
will now be received with confidence by the people, the judiciary, and 
by capitalists at home and abroad. ‘Tuesday May 11th, the house 
concurred in the senate bill for the admission of Minnesota by a vote 
of 158 to 38. 

The admission of a free state into this confederacy is an event 
to be hailed with joy and when such a degree of unanimity prevails 
as marks our admission, we cannot believe that we shall falter in our 
strides towards strength and greatness. Minnesota the thirty-second 
state, Kansas and Oregon upon the threshhold. Arizonia, Nebraska 
and Dakotah about to be organized ; the state of Superior projected ; ** 
the immediate disentegration of Mexico probable; the abandonment 
of the immense regions north of us by the British fur company, as an 
unprofitable investment, already a fixed fact, and the Canada’s al- 
ready a burden to the mother country; the visionary idea of a North 
American Republic may yet be realized. It would be a fit closing 
up of the work which the nineteenth century has already wrought. 
In the mean time let the friends of freedom be on the alert, let each 
accretion make room alone for freemen. — Deny admittance to none 
who seek our embrace, if they acknowledge the equality of man, and 
posterity will have reason to honor us as we now honor our fathers. 

* The “ state of Superior” was suggested much earlier, in 1846, when 
the Wisconsin constitutional convention was discussing the boundaries 
of the proposed state. Settlers from the western part of Wisconsin 
Territory, which extended to the Mississippi River, proposed that the 
valleys of the St. Croix, the Chippewa, and the upper Mississippi be 
organized as a “new state to be called Superior.” William Anderson 


and Albert J. Lobb, 4 History of the Constitution of Minnesota, 17-19, 
(Minneapolis, 1921). 
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[Henderson Democrat, May 19, 1858] 


ALL HAIL, MINNESOTA! 
Let THE CANNON Roar! 


The question is finally settled, and Minnesota, in all her queenly 
pride, is now a member of the fair sisterhood of American common- 
wealths. 

Another bright star has been added to the glorious “red, white 
and blue,” the brilliancy of which, we trust, will never be dimmed 
by the madness, or folly, or political blindness, of her own citizens. 
Minnesota is no longer an apprentice, has passed through the degree 
of fellow craft, and now occupies the proud position of master mason. 
All hail to the youthful Hercules of the north-west! may she ever 
be found true to the Union and constitution — faithful to the prin- 
ciples of exact justice and well regulated liberty. The antecedants 
of our young state give promise of a noble and heroic future. 

There is no western state that has better prospects than Minne- 
sota. With fertile soil, a healthy climate, abundance of timber, noble 
rivers, a hardy, patriotic, industrious population, who, should a for- 
eign foe ever desecrate American soil with their presence, would 
“crowd the way to death as to a festival,” she can secure complete 
success at home, and respect from the other members of the confeder- 
acy. The admission of Minnesota will add to the durability and 
cohesive power of the American Union—a “plural unit” — des- 
tined, we trust, to exist, in its original beauty and simplicity, until 
the “latest syllable of recorded time.” 


[Rochester Free Press, May 19, 1858] 
MINNESOTA ADMITTED 


The long agony is over and Minnesota is now a sovereign State 
of this confederacy. The Bill passed the House on Tuesday of last 
week by a very large majority, in the precise form it passed the Sen- 
ate — and consequently allows us two Representatives. We are ex- 
ceedingly obliged to the Democracy for having admitted us at all, 
and, taking into consideration, the extreme reluctance they have mani- 
fested this session of Congress to do any thing for the benefit of the 
free States, we ought, we presume, to esteem their condescension an 
act of extreme and unexpected generosity. 
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[Minnesota Free Press (St. Peter), May 19, 1858] 
MINNESOTA ADMITTED 


At long and last, after having been kept dancing attendance upon 
the pleasure of the South, we are very graciously permitted to come 
into the Union. For ourself, we don’t feel very highly flattered, 
especially when we think of how it has been done. Our citizens 
generally appear to be of the same mind as not the slightest sign of 
enthusiasm was perceptible. 


[Winona Republican, May 19, 1858] 
MINNESOTA A SOVEREIGN STATE 

That which every Minnesotian, (Mr. L. A. Bascock, of “ secret 
circular”’ fame alone excepted,) has been most devoutly praying for 
ever since last December is at length fulfilled. MtINNEsoTA is now 
an independent member of the Federal Union — equal in power and 
influence in the Senate—equal in character and ambition — equal 
in her physical resources and the intelligence of her citizens, with 
any of her sister States. — That dependence upon the will of other 
States — that series of beggings and petitionings for Federal support, 
to which the Territory of Minnesota was for nine years subjected — 
is all done away with, and the young STaTeE enters upon her new 
career hopefully, bravely, and with an apparently glorious future in 
store. 

But this freedom and independence so long aspired after, come 
not unattended with heavy responsibilities. As a Territory, Minne- 
sota stood before the world in perhaps a fairer light than any that 
preceded her.— As a State, she has yet a position to achieve, worthy 
of her Territorial history and fame. She has a character for ability, 
honesty, and integrity, in her State capacity, to establish. Her credit 
is to be tried by the exacting money-lenders of the nation and of the 
world, and she must come forth from the ordeal with untarnished 
honor. Education, Science, General Intelligence, Virtue, Liberty — 
all fondly cherished in the hearts of the people already — have to be 
built as it were upon new and stronger foundations, that with the 
coming years they may acquire a firmness and a solidity not to be 
overthrown in the most severe struggle with Error, Ignorance, or 
Fanaticism. Her waste places are to be inhabited and cultivated — 
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her works of internal improvements are to be constructed — her 
trade and commerce are to be extended —all without assistance from 
any one, and even in the face of an opposition which from her first 
existence as an organized Territory she has been destined to en- 
counter. 

But that she will be fully equal to the contest, and that she will 
establish and maintain for herself a name and character unexcelled 
among her sister States, we have the most abiding faith. It does 
not require the gift of prophecy to foretell for Minnesota the high 
destiny which she is to achieve in the not very distant future. 

The prestige of greatness and success is hers, and it is not within 
the ability of friend or foe to wrest it from her. 


[Rochester Democrat, May 20, 1858] 
MINNESOTA A STATE 


Minnesota was admitted into the Union on Tuesday, the 11th 
prox. We are glad of it. We should have been admitted four 
months ago, and would have been had it not been for some of the 
leading Black Republicans of Minnesota, and the nigger-driving 
slave propagandists of the South. 

To THE Point 

Just now, when a few babblers are prating about the Democracy 
keeping Minnesota out of the Union, and denying that the Black 
Republicans conspired with the South to prevent our admission, the 
following article from the St. Paul Times, the organ of the Republi- 
can party in Minnesota, is very pertinent.'* We commend it to 
the Blacks hereabout: 

No ExciTEMENT 

There was no particular excitement on the announcement of the 
news that Minnesota had been admitted into the Union. A yellow 
blanket flaunted from the windows of a Press whose conductors had 
sought to keep us out of the Union, but with this exception our citi- 
zens were sensible enough to keep quiet. We see no occasion for any 
rejoicing. Had it not been for the Slave power, aided by certain 
REPUBLICANS of Minnesota, we should have been admitted a 

“Since the Minnesota Historical Society does not have a file of the 


Times, its reaction to the admission of the state is here quoted from 
another paper. 
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long time ago.’® As it is let us put our State machinery in order 
as soon as possible, and give a care to our finances instead of getting 
drunk over an act which by right ought to have been performed a 
month ago. 


[Mantorville Express, May 22, 1858] 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


The long delayed act of the admission of Minnesota into the 
Union, is at last accomplished. The Bill passed the House on Tues- 
day of last week, by a vote of 157 to 38, in the precise form in which 
it came from the Senate. As our readers will recollect it allows us 
two representatives in the House. 

We do not feel disposed to make any low bows of acknowledge- 
ment, or warm expressions of gratitude to Congress, for this long 
delayed concession of our rights, and would not have the people of 
Minnesota forget, immediately, the indignity to which they have been 
subjected, by the administration party. Neither are we at all exhila- 
rated by the idea, that the freedom loving people of Minnesota, are 
to be misrepresented by a majority of pliant doughfaces, who are 
willing to be made the tools of a slave holding oligarchy. But we 
console ourselves with the reflection that the sovereign people will 
hereafter set that matter right, and visit upon those traitors to prin- 
ciple and liberty the deserved penalty. 

It is a matter for sincere rejoicing, that we are at last free from 
the perplexing and somewhat ridiculous situation, into which we had 
been drawn by our blundering Constitution makers, and are really 
vested with the sovereign rights of a State. Our growth has been so 
rapid that our Territorial habiliments were entirely unfitted to our 
needs. The machinery of a Territorial Government was inadequate 
to meet the wants and demands of the population. The destiny of 
Minnesota is now in the hands of her own people. May it ever be 
onward and upward! May she ever be found among the foremost 
in moral and political reform, as well as in physical wealth and hap- 
piness ! 

* The “certain REPUBLICANS” are, of course, Babcock and his 
backers. The press referred to probably is that of the Minnesotian, 


whose editor, Dr. Foster, is supposed to have had a hand in the prepa- 
ration of the “Secret Circular.” Pioneer and Democrat, May 9, 1858. 
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[Minnesota Posten (Red Wing), May 25, 1858] * 
“THE STATE OF MINNESOTA” 


we are now called. We are now the thirty-second of the United 
States with the same privileges as the others. On the eleventh of 
this month Minnesota was taken into the Union by a vote of 157 
to 38. Our swaddling clothes are now discarded never to be used 
again; we have donned the coat of state and if it does not fit us 
in every particular, at any rate we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that we can make a new and better one when this is worn out. 
The first coat usually does not last long; and our coat of state, as 
if for a fitting, was altered a little even before it was put on for 
the first time.’ Consequently, whatever is wrong in the constitu- 
tion can be changed in time. 

Probably no state has given Uncle Sam more hidden anxiety than 
has Minnesota. True enough, we had to stand at his door and wait 
impatiently for a long time — not because Uncle Sam was unwilling 
to incorporate us, but because Kansas, poor Kansas, stuck in his throat 
like a bone. He wanted to swallow that morsel, but it tore his 
throat; it caught in his windpipe; he coughed it up, chewed it better, 
and finally swallowed it, although he has convulsions of the stomach 
from it. After that bite, Kansas, was out of the way, Minnesota 
was downed with a crocodile’s gulp, so easily and so without oppo- 
sition from the administration that it seemed as if it had been the 
greatest delicacy for Buchanan. And who can wonder at that? 
Our entire representation, with but one exception, is on the side of 
Buchanan, the slave king. One wonders if he knows every hireling 
who is ready to let himself be used for any kind of vicious and low 
deed. It was, therefore, a great advantage to the present adminis- 
tration to admit Minnesota into the Union. But we trust that Bu- 
chanan and the slavocracy will get less help from Minnesota in the 
fall of 1860 than they are planing upon. We shall see. 

Meanwhile we are and ought to be glad that Minnesota at last 
is admitted. Though taxes will be heavier under a state govern- 

Translated from the original Swedish by Arthur J. Larsen. 

* Before Minnesota could be admitted, in March, 1858, the legisla- 
ture provided for the amendment of the constitution in order to “ author- 
ize the loan of the credit of the state to certain railroad companies.” 


See Folwell, Minnesota, 2:22. A reference to the loan is made in the 
last paragraph of this editorial. 
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ment, there are advantages in becoming an independent state with 
our own legislature. We can thus govern ourselves. The charac- 
ter of the government we established will hinge upon how we vote at 
the election. If we elect good men to the state offices and the legis- 
lature, we can hope for a good administration. But if we support 
anybody unreflectingly, then we can prepare ourselves for the “ Fall 
of Jerusalem.” 

News of Minnesota’s admission caused little or no joy or sorrow; 
here in our own good city we didn’t hear a single hurrah! and when 
no one else hurrahed, neither did we. 

But we have thus earnestly waited for the admission because we 
looked forward to better times. We do not believe that any rapid 
change in conditions will be discerned, but that little by little condi- 
tions will improve. That more money will be available in the sum- 
mer and fall is not to be doubted. The state loan that was decided 
upon can now be considered, and if the loan advocates have been 
right, we naturally should have better times. The safest thing, how- 
ever, is not to set one’s hopes too high; it is disappointing when the 
bow breaks with the bird on the wing. 


[Glencoe Register, May 29, 1858] 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA ADMITTED 


After a delay of more than four months since the Minnesota con- 
stitution was presented to Congress, that very august body has seen 
fit to admit her as a member of the confederate Union.** 


In the Senate, on the 12th, Mr. [Robert] Toombs presented the 
credentials of Hon. Henry M. Rice, and Mr. [John J.] Crittenden 
those of Gen. James Shields, Senators elect from the State of Min- 
nesota. The oath of office was administered to both Senators, and 
they immediately assumed their seats as members of that body. 

On the presentation of the credentials of Mr. Rice, Mr. [James] 
Harlan, rep., of Iowa, laid before the Senate charges accusing him 
of fraudulent conduct, as a government agent, in disposing of public 

* A copy of the Minnesota constitution was delivered to the president 


by Henry M. Rice on January 6 and was presented to the Senate on 
January 11. Folwell, Minnesota, 2:9. 
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lands.’® After taking the oath of office, Mr. Rice promptly replied to 
Mr. Harlan and referred him to the records of the War Department 
for evidence that the charges were false. Mr. Rice also submitted 
a resolution, which was adopted, that a committee be appointed to 
investigate the charges preferred against him. 

This is perfectly characteristic of the man. Mr. Rice has re- 
flected honor upon himself in thus boldly meeting these charges, and, 
we doubt not, will come out unimpeached, in spite of all the com- 
bined cliques and intreagues [sic] of jealous political opponents. 

In the drawing of lots designating the term of office, Gen. Shields 
drew the short term, expiring in 1859, and Mr. Rice the long term, 
expiring in 1863. This is as it should be, and will receive a hearty 
“glad of it” from a vast majority of the citizens of the new State 
of Minnesota. 

We hear that Messrs. [William W.] Phelps and [James M.] 
Cavenaugh were admitted to seats in the House, on Monday last, 
by a majority of ten. The Republicans and South Americans voted 
against Minnesota being represented in the House of Representatives 
until another session of Congress.2° Had they succeeded, the citi- 
zens of Minnesota would have been put to the trouble and expense 
of another election. 

All Hail! State of Minnesota! 

* The alleged frauds were connected with the sale of lands to the 


— on the Fort Crawford reservation. Congressional Globe, 2075, 
2079. 

” The Minnesota representatives were admitted to seats in the House 
on May 22, a Saturday, by a vote of 135 to 63. The division on party 
lines mentioned in the Register probably took place on May 13, when a 
vote was taken on a motion to refer the credentials of the Minnesotans 
to the committee on elections. The Republicans hoped that the Demo- 
cratic representatives from Minnesota might be rejected and a new 
election ordered. Congressional Globe, 2110, 2315; Folwell, Minne- 
sota, 2: 18. 








NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
IN DEFENSE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH 


The careless reader of Mr. Nevins’ review in the March 
issue of MINNEsoTA History of a report on Historical 
Scholarship in America might infer that he was trying to 
disparage historical research. The careful reader does not 
need to infer this, for the review is permeated with a spirit 
of disparagement. Let us examine first the review and 
then some of its larger implications. 

There is no agreement as to the best way to set about 
preparing a review of a book. Each book is an entity and 
so deserves original and unhampered treatment. There 
are, however, some widely accepted principles which are 
generally observed. The reviewer should give some infor- 
mation about the book. He then may examine the sound- 
ness, timeliness, or occasion which called forth the book. 
He may register approval or disapproval. Having con- 
sidered the background and the purpose, he is then under 
obligation to give some indication of the manner in which 
the author has performed his task, keeping in view the pur- 
poses set forth by the author. Again the reviewer may 
indicate his attitude by quibbling, by arguing, or by pointing 
out errors. He may or may not attempt to evaluate the 
book. 

In his review Mr. Nevins does give some information 
about the book; he does examine the assumptions underly- 
ing its plan, but he fails to distinguish between the question 
of whether the report should have been prepared and the 
question of how adequately it actually was prepared. The 
reviewer's objections to the project obscure his perception as 
to how well the committee performed it, and the so-called 
review becomes little more than an occasion for voicing the 
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ideas of the reviewer as to what should have been done. 
No one will question the reviewer's right to object to the 
performance of the task, but one may properly object to his 
confusing the two problems. 

In 1930 the American Historical Association appointed 
a committee on the planning of research. Perhaps the as- 
sociation should not have taken this step; perhaps it should 
have appointed a committee on historical interpretation; or 
possibly a committee on interpretative writing; or even a 
committee on generalizations; but the fact remains that the 
association, wisely or unwisely, did appoint a committee on 
the planning of research. In the fullness of time this com- 
mittee embodied its findings in a volume entitled Historical 
Scholarship in America: Needs and Opportunities. One 
would suppose that a report by a committee on the planning 
of research would deal to some extent with the problems of 
research. It seems, according to the reviewer, that this 
particular committee threw away its opportunity to deal 
with “interpretation”’ and “writing” and centered its at- 
tention upon historical research. This concern with re- 
search has called forth the severe strictures of Mr. Nevins. 

Perhaps the title Historical Scholarship is an unfortunate 
one. Its implications are possibly broader than the per- 
formance, but in spite of its unfortunate implications the 
title did not mislead the reviewer, who recognized that the 
committee used it as practically synonymous with research. 
The reviewer is entitled to squeeze out of a phrase what- 
ever connotations he puts into it, but he must also grant a 
similar liberty to the committee to employ phrases which 
express what they think they wish to express. The logical 
conclusion one draws from the review is that a committee 
of the American Historical Association did poorly a job 
that was not worth doing at all. Incidentally it is interest- 
ing to note that the committee recommends that occasional 
sessions be “ devoted to the consideration of the art of book 
reviewing”’ (p. 40). 
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“The primary need of American historical scholarship is 
not more check lists of medieval cartularies, or anything 
of the kind,” according to Mr. Nevins. C. W. David, 
N. S. B. Gras, A. P. Evans, W. E. Lunt, C. H. Mcllwain, 
C. R. Morey, and J. E. Thompson signed a report in which 
they listed the need of a check list of cartularies. Perhaps 
these medievalists are mistaken as to their needs, or pos- 
sibly the reviewer would insist that it is not a “ primary” 
need. Possibly the list, in case it be prepared at all, should 
appear after the period has been thoroughly illuminated by 
interpretative writers, leaving such mechanical tasks to the 
“horde of historical students’’ who are interested merely in 
the “ ferreting-out and piling-up of facts.” Since historical 
scholarship does not need medieval cartularies “ or anything 
of the kind,” one may conclude that check lists of any kind 
are one of the obsessions of the doctorandi and professors 
who are plodding along in the “ valley of dry bones.”’ 

It may be that historical research is not the crying need 
of the hour, but whether minimizing research will remedy 
the ‘‘ fundamental inadequacies” or remove the “ maladies 
that sap” the soul of historical scholarship is open to grave 
doubt. Research, humble and dry though it be, seems to 
be a necessary preliminary to “interpretation and writing.” 
Scholars who have the time and money to do their own 
spade work can, perhaps, afford to scorn attempts to or- 
ganize and systematize research, but even the author of the 
Emergence of Modern America has profited by such activ- 
ity. It would seem that any attempt to promote the first 
step in the production of history deserves some slight en- 
couragement as well as critical evaluation. 

EpcGaR B. WESLEY 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 




















REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Unfinished Autobiography of Henry Hastings Sibley, Together 
with a Selection of Hitherto Unpublished Letters from the 
Thirties. Edited by THeropore C. BLEGEN, superintendent 
of the Minnesota Historical Society and associate professor of 
history in the University of Minnesota. (Minneapolis, The 
Voyageur Press, 1932. 75 p. Cloth, $2.00; half leather with 
frontispiece, $4.50.) 


Readers of Folwell’s History of Minnesota may recall that the 
author in sketching the life of General Sibley referred to a reputed 
manuscript autobiography “which so far as known is not now ex- 
tant.” By good fortune that manuscript proved to be in the pos- 
session of General Sibley’s daughter, Mrs. Elbert A. Young of St. 
Paul, and in 1924 she deposited the manuscript with the Minnesota 
Historical Society. It is that fragmentary personal autobiography 
written in Sibley’s own handwriting which is here published. It cov- 
ers all of General Sibley’s early life and the period of his removal to 
and residence in Minnesota up to the year 1835. Needless to say it 
is a work of value to all students of Minnesota history and it will 
prove interesting reading to the general public as a simple straight- 
forward story of frontier life in the old Northwest. Dr. Folwell 
has remarked that from the date of Sibley’s arrival in Minnesota in 
1834 till the day of his death in 1891 he was “ easily the most promi- 
nent figure in Minnesota history.” An Indian trader, country gen- 
tleman of almost feudal character, delegate to Congress, president of 
the Democratic wing of the constitutional convention in 1857, first 
governor of the new state, Indian fighter, university regent, and 
participant in all public matters for the common good, it might be 
further said that like Washington, Sibley was first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen of Minnesota. 

This Autobiography was commenced in 1884, when Sibley was 
seventy-five years of age and seeking to restore his health at Kittrell, 
North Carolina. A further portion was written in 1886 and pos- 
sibly later, but the story of his life as given here ceases with the events 
of 1835 at the end of Sibley’s second year at Mendota. In the pres- 
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ent volume are included a number of interesting letters written by 
Sibley as late as 1844 to Ramsay Crooks, president of the American 
Fur Company in New York, which Sibley represented at Mendota. 
These letters range in detail from whooping cough and liquor among 
the Indians, both bad, to a description of business conditions in the 
fur trade. Some have a familiar ring, for he tells that “ business is 
poor.” Either “rats” were scarce, or, if plentiful, prices were too 
low. One item has a courtly interest, for Sibley requested Crooks 
to forward to him “1 Black Frock Coat ($35) & pants to match 
($15) at Frosts to be made on my measure.”” Another letter ordered 
books — Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella and Conquest of Mexico, 
Sparks’s American Biography in ten volumes, Hallam’s Middle Ages, 
Thiers’ French Revolution, Froissart’s Chronicles, Prideaux’ Con- 
nection of the Old and New Testaments, Music for the Million, and 
Webster’s Dictionary. Rather serious reading these! There were 
giants in the earth in those days. 

All in all the autobiography and letters give a fresh picture of 
Sibley, serious, high-minded, without much humor, simple, courtly, 
honorable; and a fresh picture of the vivid and colorful life that cen- 
tered around Fort Snelling during the first half century of Minne- 
sota history. Incidentally it is interesting to note that Sibley’s 
ancestry, unlike that of many other prominent men of the period, 
was rather distinguished, his father having been a delegate to Con- 
gress from the Territory of Michigan and afterwards judge of the 
supreme court of that state. His mother came from a distinguished 
colonial family, prominent in the Revolutionary War. Sibley thus 
illustrates again that there is no hard and fast rule in ancestry by 
which future distinction may be predicted or on which it may be 
predicated. 

The book is edited in scholarly fashion by Dr. Blegen, who has 
also written an introduction. Mr. Jefferson Jones of Minneapolis 
has written an appropriate preface to the book, introducing the pub- 
lisher, in this case the Voyageur Press of Minneapolis, with Mr. 
Fred Totten Phelps as “ Master of the Press.” This book “ inaugu- 
rates the establishment of The Voyageur Press, an institution founded 
upon the ideals of fine printing coupled with the desire to make avail- 
able to interested persons the wealth of historical material to be found 
in Minnesota and environs.” A special edition of two hundred num- 
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bered copies is printed in Cloister Old Style type on all-rag paper, 
and a reproduction of a portrait of the military figure of Sibley is 
included. The lower-priced trade edition employs the same type, 
and to make up for the absence of the portrait the book is enclosed 
in an attractive jacket displaying a reproduction of the Sibley House 
at Mendota. We congratulate the Voyageur Press and its youthful 
“Master” on producing a very interesting and attractive volume, 
joining in the publisher’s hope that “ its reception will necessitate the 
appearance of subsequent volumes of like nature.” 
Epwarp C. GALE 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


The Great American Land Bubble: The Amazing Story of Land- 
grabbing Speculations, and Booms from Colonial Days to the 
Present Time. By A. M. SAKOLSKI, assistant professor of 
finance, College of the City of New York. (New York and 
London, Harper & Brothers, 1932. xii, 373 p. Illustrations, 
maps. $3.50.) 


As Mr. Sakolski states in his preface, land speculation has been 
throughout the history of the United States a major business enter- 
prise of nation-wide importance. It is high time that some one 
should write the history of the Great American Land Bubble, and 
this new work merits the eager perusal of all who are interested in 
social and economic history. 

Mr. Sakolski’s book is the result of much research and presents 
a great mass of evidence and of interesting detail in proof of his thesis 
that America has from the beginning been a speculative enterprise. 
It is an interesting story which is here told. Throughout the early 
part of American history almost the only form of wealth was land 
and its resources, and speculation in the rise in value of that land was 
as natural as investment in stocks and bonds in a later period. 
Nearly everyone was interested in land and the differences in shad- 
ing between the bona fide settlers, the men who engaged in buying 
and selling land in a large way as legitimate if speculative business, 
and the plungers, land “ grabbers,” or “ jobbers” of varying degrees 
of dishonesty, are difficult to discern. In fact, the same individual 
often belonged at different times, or even at the same time, in two 
or more of the above groups. 
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The universality of the lure of land speculation is startling. ‘The 
names of almost all the worthies of American history are connected 
with one scheme or another. Benjamin Franklin was a promoter of 
the Vandalia colony. George Washington, James Mason, the Liv- 
ingstons, and Robert Morris were all interested in numerous enter- 
prises. At later dates Andrew Jackson, Sam Houston, John C. 
Frémont, and many of their contemporaries found a major concern 
in the same sort of speculation. “The appeal was as extensive abroad 
as at home and Europeans interested in the “bubble” were legion. 
The optimism of expansion, the magic spell of seemingly limitless 
resources, and “ manifest destiny” have all played their part in keep- 
ing alive the interest in land speculation. And yet the very immensity 
of the extent of the land open to settlement and speculation ever de- 
feated the immediate ends of the speculators and few of them died 
the richer for the energies they had expended upon their land enter- 
prises. Mr. Sakolski has piled up instance after instance of the rise 
and fall of fortune and reputation based on the illusion of great 
wealth to be made in this truly national form of gambling. He 
never seems to feel, however, the pull of the frontier; to him it seems 
always a business proposition, fortunes to be made, opportunities for 
sharp dealing, for getting rich with rapidity and little effort. Per- 
haps the full extent of the mingled motives which animated such men 
as Patrick Henry, Stephen Austin, and Andrew Jackson, and the 
combination of philosophy, political ideals, economic aspiration, and 
high adventure which formed the background for the westward move- 
ment are difficult for a city-dweller of the twentieth century to un- 
derstand. 

The book is interesting throughout, but especially so in the first 
six chapters, which deal with the earlier period. The speculative 
schemes of the period before 1800 were so colossal and the settled 
area of the continent so small as compared with that open to wild 
speculation that the story has more of romance than that of the later 
conquest of a farther West. Perhaps Mr. Sakolski felt that interest, 
for, although the last chapter deals with the Florida land boom and 
its collapse, he devotes less than a hundred pages to the period after 
1850. The earlier portion of the book has more unity than the later 
chapters, perhaps because the limitations of time, space, and partici- 
pants are more apparent, and perhaps because after that date the 
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United States policy of selling small tracts at low prices to actual 
settlers rather took the edge off the speculators’ opportunity. The 
chapter on the land speculation phases of the panic of 1837 is ex- 
tremely interesting. One might wish that more had been shown of 
the connection of government policy in land sales and the speculation 
fever. It would be interesting also to know more of the bearing 
speculation in Texas land “scrip” had upon public opinion and Con- 
gress in the era of annexation and the Mexican War. One feels that 
much has been lost by not uncovering the influence that must have 
been made upon legislation and political issues by what was one of 
the earliest economic constituencies or “pressure groups.”” Mr. Sa- 
kolski never seems interested in the relations between land speculation 
and other aspects of American history which excite the curiosity of 
those who are more concerned with history than finance. 

The author has chosen to develop his subject by the amassing of 
incident after incident, of episode upon episode, by the enumeration 
of name after name, and the analysis of an ever increasing number of 
regions and periods. There is almost no attempt at interpretation 
nor evidence that the author has in any way related all of the mass 
of material to the other lines of development in American civiliza- 
tion. His work has been the isolation and exposure of one type of 
activity without any effort to weave it into the whole picture of life 
in the period under discussion. ‘The book is therefore of more use 
to the few engaged in research in that or similar fields than to a more 
general public. It must be admitted, also, that the episodic method 
leads to lack of coherence and lucidity of style. Interesting as the 
material is, the book tends to become tiresome because of this effect 
of constant repetition. 

The format of the book is excellent and the work of the publishers 
leaves nothing to be desired. ‘There are many maps and illustrations 
of great interest and usefulness. The volume contains no bibliogra- 
phy, but an excellent index. There are numerous footnotes, which 
may be said to take the place of a bibliography for one who reads 
with care, for they are citations only and never summaries of ma- 
terial which might well have been excluded from the body of the 
text. 

The Great American Land Bubble is a real contribution to Ameri- 
can economic history and will be very useful to those who are always 
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on the watch for material to make American life intelligible in all 
its aspects. Read in connection with some of the newer interpre- 
tive biographies of men like Jackson, Houston, or Jay Cooke, it en- 
larges the picture by its emphasis upon certain phases in their careers. 

To those interested in the history of the Northwest or in Min- 
nesota history the chapters on the land grant railroads and the build- 
ing of the Northern Pacific railroad through Jay Cooke’s “ Banana 
Belt” will be of special interest. 

Auice Fert Ty er 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Farewell to Reform: Being a History of the Rise, Life and Decay 
of the Progressive Mind in America. By JoHN CHAMBER- 
LAIN. (New York, Liveright, Inc., 1932. 333 p. $3.00.) 

The Era of the Muckrakers. By C. C. Reciter, Pu.D. (Chapel 
Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1932. xi, 254 
p. Illustrations. $2.50.) 


Two books such as these come with a timeliness that challenges 
the attention of those who view social processes as evolution which 
conceivably may be guided rather than as an endless repetition of the 
same blunders or, now and then, tentative and faltering steps toward 
intelligent readjustment. Both writers utilize the same general body 
of facts, although Professor Regier brings his study to a close with 
the decline of muckraking in the years immediately before the war, 
while Mr. Chamberlain carries reform movements and reformers 
down to today. Both come to the conclusion that reform and reform- 
ers, of whom the muckrakers were, in part, the spokesmen, accom- 
plished little of lasting significance. 

Professor Regier’s study is a straightforward story of the muck- 
rake period. He tells how the low-priced magazines, such as the Cos- 
mopolitan, Munsey’s, or McClure’s, first edged their way into the 
public’s attention and then, profiting by the preliminary work of the 
Arena and others in the last decade of the nineteenth century, became 
the media through which the pent-up uneasiness of the period found 
expression. Ida Tarbell, Lincoln Steffens, Ray Stannard Baker, 
Frederick C. Howe, and the rest of those whose articles and books 
revealed so many unhealthy spots in the American political and eco- 
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nomic structure of the early years of the twentieth century, are char- 
acterized, and the gist of their contributions presented. ‘The critics 
whose polemics took the form of fiction — Winston Churchill, Theo- 
dore Dreiser, William Allen White, Frank Norris — have their place 
in the story, as do practical workers like Jane Addams. The attacks 
on big business, on corruption in the political life of state, city, and 
nation, on patent medicine frauds, on churchly hypocrisy and greed, 
on disgusting methods in food production —Sinclair’s Jungle —all 
these are epitomized, and a little attention is paid to the response, 
legislative or otherwise, to these attacks. A selected, though for- 
midable, list of books and articles documents the Era of the Muck- 
rakers. 

John Chamberlain’s Farewell to Reform attempts a broader and 
more philosophical synthesis. Starting with the nineties he runs the 
gamut of reformers and “ uplift ’’ movements down to today. Nearly 
all of them, in Chamberlain’s opinion, spoke as with a voice from the 
tomb— from Henry George to Charles A. Beard. They all, in 
greater or less degree, tried to point the way to a return of society 
to Jeffersonian agrarianism, something which failed to take into 
consideration adequately the essentially changed conditions which, 
through technological growth, have produced an urbanized machine 
age. Whether they were political reformers like Roosevelt, whose 
progressivism Chamberlain rates not very highly, La Follette, or 
Wilson ; or writers with panaceas; or students of social and political 
phenomena like Walter Weyl, Charles Beard, or Walter Lippmann, 
they all, more or less, failed, as Chamberlain sees it, to realize that 
the “system” could not be patched back into the relatively simple 
organism of past days. ‘To substantiate his conclusions the author 
points to the meager list of results effected by at least three decades of 
strenuous agitation by muckrakers, progressives, and the expounders 
of “ philosophical progressivism.” Now and then there appears some 
one who grasped or nearly grasped the essential difficulty, but the 
Thorstein Veblens or the Van Wyck Brookses were few. “‘Re- 
form’... has always had a ‘return’ connotation. By ‘reform,’ 
a host of political leaders, Bryan, La Follette, Wilson, Theodore 
Roosevelt at times, and Franklin D. Roosevelt today, have hoped to 
‘return’ to the ways of their fathers —to the methods and possibili- 
ties of a more primitive capitalism” (p. 310). 
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Present-day “economic planners” promise no more. ‘ The works 
of Chase, Soule, Beard and company are like magnificent machines 
with no dynamos attached.” Liberalism and progressivism, economic 
planning and all the rest of the cures which have been advanced have 
been and are futile. ‘‘ This brings us back to the necessity (not to 
the inevitability) of a radical party, dominated by labor, skilled and 
otherwise, the white collar worker, the unemployed, and the poorer 
farmer. The ‘inner circle’ of this party, once it had attained to 
office, would make use of the engineer, it would commandeer Howard 
Scott’s Technocracy group at Columbia University, for example, but 
it would not, if it is to be wise, let the engineering mind (which is 
a non-qualitative mind) dictate to it” (p. 318). 

However much or little one may be in accord with Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s final conclusions, all who read the book will agree that he 
has produced something stimulating and thought-producing bottomed 
on an intensive study of a wide range of literature and digested with 
some pretty acute reasoning. Both the Era of the Muckrakers and 
Farewell to Reform are worthy of a much larger group of readers 
than they are likely to get. 

L. B. SHIPPEE 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The March of Democracy: From Civil War to World Power, vol. 
2. By JAmMes Trustow ApaAms. (New York and London, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. xix, 438 p. Illustrations. 
$3.50.) 


The second volume of James Truslow Adams’ March of Democ- 
racy carries the story of American development from 1860 down 
to day before yesterday, for the concluding chapter ends with the 
election of 1932. This volume follows the method of the first vol- 
ume — of straight-forward, chronological narrative, without inter- 
pretation of the facts.' As in volume 1, the numerous illustrations 
are an outstanding feature of the book, and the same care has been 
given to insure an attractive appearance. 

The chapters dealing with the period since 1890 seem the most 


*A review by Mrs. Tyler of volume 1 of the March of Democracy 
appears ante, 13: 415. 
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interesting and are done with greater enthusiasm on the part of the 
author than the earlier ones. Especial attention might be called to 
the chapter on the World War and the one entitled “The Mad 
Decade,” as well as to the estimates of various individuals prominent 
in American affairs since 1914. On the other hand, the chapters on 
the Civil War suffer by the effort to treat the period entirely chrono- 
logically. Mr. Adams apparently has not used the more recent 
works on the diplomacy of the Civil War such as F. L. Owsley’s 
King Cotton Diplomacy or E. D. Adams’ Great Britain and the 
American Civil War, for his sections on the part played by cotton 
and wheat in the war (p. 20-22) and on the English cotton spinners’ 
enthusiasm for the North (p. 22, 82) scarcely reflect the modern 
viewpoint. 

Mr. Adams seems to have a very pronounced approval of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, whose ineptness in foreign affairs he overlooks in 
praise of his courage on tariff and currency. Throughout this volume 
foreign affairs receive slight attention, except during the World War 
period. A paragraph on the work of Blaine and an occasional ref- 
erence to other episodes seems a little insufficient, even though the 
United States of the period from 1865 to 1898 was primarily inter- 
ested in domestic concerns. The pragmatic nature of the work is 
evidenced by the occasional sermons interspersed with the narrative ; 
for instance, one on inflation (p. 158), another on civil service and 
reform (p. 160), and a third on the greenback question (p. 180). 

In the second, as in the first volume, style and format are excel- 
lent. The narrative is clearly and concisely told and the book is 
very informative and brief enough to be widely read. There is a 
good index, but no citations in the form of footnotes nor a bibliogra- 
phy. Perhaps the publishers are quite correct when they claim that 
Mr. Adams, “knows how to be detailed without being pedantic, 
how to simplify without condensing or omitting too much,” and that 
the text “will appeal to a public that wants a history to read instead 
of study.” The two volumes are readable, interesting, reasonably 
accurate in fact, beautifully printed and illustrated. The fact that 
the student of history will find nothing new in them would probably 
not seem to the author to be a ground for criticism. He, obviously 
and avowedly, was not writing for the student of history. 

Auice Fert Ty.er 
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Sacajawea: A Guide and Interpreter of the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion, with an Account of the Travels of Toussaint Charbon- 
neau, and of Jean Baptiste, the Expedition Papoose. By GRACE 
RAYMOND HEBarbD, professor of political science, University of 
Wyoming. (Glendale, California, The Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany, 1933. 340 p. Illustrations. $6.00.) 


In many volumes references are made to Sacajawea, the Indian 
squaw who acted as guide and interpreter to the Lewis and Clark 
expedition from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean in 1804 to 
1806. These references are frequently vague and occasionally gar- 
bled. Until the publication of Dr. Hebard’s study the leading ac- 
counts of Sacajawea were Helen Crawford’s “Sakakawea” in the 
North Dakota Historical Quarterly for April, 1927; James W. 
Schultz’s Bird-woman, the Guide of Lewis and Clark (1918) ; and 
Byron Defenbach’s “ Sacajawea” in Red Heroines of the Northwest 
(1930). Of these three accounts, Miss Crawford’s appears to have 
been done the most satisfactorily. Although Mr. Defenbach wrote 
an interesting and readable story, he undoubtedly indulged in con- 
siderable romancing. And Mr. Schultz’s Bird-woman is, in reality, 
scarcely more than historical fiction. 

Of all those who have written about the little Indian woman only 
Dr. Hebard seems to have grasped her real significance in the expan- 
sion and settlement of the Northwest. In an interesting and accu- 
rate style Dr. Hebard has most skillfully “unraveled the tangled 
skein of Sacajawea’s family life,” presented her personal traits and 
characteristics, followed her wanderings hither and thither through 
the great Northwest, and recorded and interpreted the significance of 
her services performed not only as a guide and interpreter for the 
Lewis and Clark expedition “but also for many years and on many 
occasions as counsellor to her own people and to the whites.” It is 
an entirely new and significant Sacajawea that is here presented. 
It is a Sacajawea lifted from a limbo of tradition and romance and 
given a characterization of vital historical importance. 

The author, in the preparation of this volume, has done most care- 
ful work. In no wise has she permitted herself to engage in ro- 
mancing. She has gathered her information from a wide range of 
authoritative sources—the records of explorers and pioneers, many 
of which are still unpublished ; the direct testimony of Comanche and 
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Shoshone Indians; and materials discovered in the archives at Stutt- 
gart, Germany. And all her evidence she has subjected to a most 
critical scrutiny. 

Sacajawea is an invaluable contribution to the history of the North- 
west. Every student interested in western Americana should possess 
a copy of the book. Certainly every teacher of American history 
should read it. 

JouN Perry PritcHett 


University or NortH Dakota 
Granp Forks 


Dakota: An Informal Study of Territorial Days Gleaned from Con- 
temporary Newspapers. By EpNA LAMoore WaA.po. (Bis- 
marck, Capital Publishing Company, 1932. 297 p. $2.00.) 


This journalistic picture of the “manysided life of territorial 
days” in Dakota is based almost entirely upon newspapers published 
there between 1875 and 1889, and it quotes copiously from these racy 
sheets issued during the “ heydey of personal journalism.” The nar- 
rative, which is an excellent example of the use of newspapers in the 
writing of history, is divided into ten chapters. “The Smoky Wa- 
ter” deals with the significance of the Missouri for the territory; 
“Lone Outposts” pictures the life of the women at frontier forts; 
“Gold!” gives an idea of the excitement caused by the Black Hills 
gold rush of 1876. Such well-known Minnesotans as Joe Rolette, 
Norman W. Kittson, and James J. Hill figure in a chapter on the 
“Red River Country,” which includes material on Fort Abercrombie, 
Pembina, and the beginnings of steamboating on the Red River. 
The importance of the Red River cart trade is somewhat overesti- 
mated by the author in a statement that “if the Missouri steamboats 
made Saint Louis, then the Red River carts made Saint Paul.” 

The picturesque story of Medora and the Badlands is related in 
a chapter entitled “ Buttes and Breaks”; under the heading “ Soddy 
and Bonanza” the efforts of the newspapers to encourage immigra- 
tion are described. Mrs. Waldo is probably at her best in her ac- 
count of social life in the “Little Prairie Towns” of Dakota; she 
tells how the pioneers amused themselves, what they wore and ate, 
and she describes their theatricals, clubs, churches, and saloons. Un- 
der the caption “ Gentlemen of the Press” she describes some of the 
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more important figures in Dakota newspaper history ; territorial poli- 

tics is the subject of a chapter on “ Carpet-baggers and Strange Bed- 

fellows.” A concluding chapter is entitled “ Into Regal Statehood.” 
B. L. H. 


The Decline of Northwestern Flour Milling (University of Minne- 
sota, Studies in Economics and Business, no. 5). By Victor 
G. Pickett and Rotanp S. Vaite. (Minneapolis, The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1933. 83 p. Tables, charts. 


$.75.) 


This is a well-organized and well-written analysis of the reasons 
for the decline of northwestern flour milling. ‘Today there are not 
a third as many mills in Minnesota as there were twenty years ago 
and its mills are producing only about two-thirds as much flour. 
The Southwest has surpassed the Northwest in flour production, and 
Buffalo, New York, has taken the leadership from Minneapolis. 

Various causes have contributed to this decline. Changes in trans- 
portation rates have diverted Montana wheat to the west coast mills, 
given Buffalo mills an advantage in trunk line territory, and diverted 
the export business with Europe to Buffalo, where Canadian wheat 
is ground in bond. The small mills have been crowded out by the 
larger ones, but these in turn find it difficult to make a profit with 
the chain stores putting out their own brands of flour and the large- 
scale bakeries buying flour on a cut-price basis. The northwestern 
mills, because they sell a quality product from high-priced wheat, 
cannot compete for this business. A movement to decentralize the 
industry has been started, the Minneapolis millers taking the lead in 
building or acquiring mills in other sections of the country. 

But the chief cause of decline has been the decrease in quantity 
and quality of high-grade hard red spring wheat produced in the 
Northwest. The growing of other varieties of wheat not suitable 
for bread-making, lessened fertility, increased “dockage,” and the 
ravages of smut and rust are responsible. 

There are reasons for thinking that the end of the period of de- 
cline is near. The rapid expansion at Buffalo and in the Southwest 
has perhaps nearly reached its limit. Much depends on the ability 
of the northwestern farmers to arrest the decline of spring wheat 
growing. ‘The agricultural colleges and the millers and grain men 
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through their Northwest Crop Improvement Association are promot- 
ing the cultivation of wheats of better milling quality, fighting the 
pests which destroy the wheat, and encouraging the farmers to im- 
prove their seed and seed preparation. 

C. B. KUHLMANN 


HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 
St. PauL, MINNESOTA 


Taxation in Minnesota (University of Minnesota, Studies in Eco- 
nomics and Business, no. 4). By Roy G. Biakey and Asso- 
ciates. (Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota Press, 
1932. xii, 627 p. Tables, charts. Cloth, $2.00; paper, 
$1.00.) 


“A system of taxation that is equitable, that can be economically 
and effectively administered, and that promotes to the fullest extent 
the public welfare is not the product of a day but is built up through 
long years of intelligent, public spirited, persevering effort.” For 
those legislators and leaders of public opinion in Minnesota who are 
willing to give such effort to studying “ what is as a basis for deter- 
mining what ought to be” in the field of taxation, this volume, by 
Professor Blakey and his associates of the Minnesota Tax Survey, 
will provide the proverbial mine of information. It is not easy to 
read. Its authors pile up facts and figures in a manner that will 
scare away all but the most industrious readers. The writers are 
concerned chiefly with what is; the historical material is very slight 
and, in spots, quite superficial. One confesses to a feeling of regret 
that so much first-rate work has been put on a book which must so 
soon be out of date because of the mass of statistics involved. On 
the other hand, it may become out-dated in another way: namely, 
through the adoption by the legislature of many of these suggestions 
for the improvement of the state’s tax system. 

For the general reader the most valuable chapters are the first two, 
in which Professor Blakey summarizes the major problems of taxa- 
tion in Minnesota and discusses the fundamentals of a good tax 
system. One hardly needs the elaborate analysis of the three follow- 
ing chapters to be convinced that there is great lack of uniformity in 
the assessment of farms in Minnesota, that the tax burden on agricul- 
ture is serious “ chiefly because of the revolutions in the prices of farm 
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products,” and that a new public domain is arising in northern Min- 
nesota as a result of tax delinquency and abandonment by owners. 
The chapter on the taxation of forest property is a commendable one. 
That on property tax administration explodes the myth of the desira- 
bility of the separation of state and local sources of revenue and ar- 
gues valiantly for centralized supervision of the administration of the 
property tax. The chapter on iron ore and mining taxes demon- 
strates that while the mining industry is undoubtedly the most heav- 
ily taxed major industry in the state, and heavy taxation has caused 
uneconomic utilization of iron ore, “there is little evidence to show 
that heavy taxes have had an appreciable effect on the competitive 
position of iron mines in this state.” On the contrary Minnesota 
mines have retained their relative position in the industry. An excise 
tax on net income is proposed as a solution of the bank taxation 
muddle. Chapters on the taxation of railroads, public utilities, high- 
way finance, and school finance are all commendable for the specific 
and well-reasoned suggestions for improvement which they make. 
The last chapter, a discussion of the state income tax, is perhaps the 
most interesting. Especially to be commended are the discussions 
of the growth of the income tax movement, the necessity of central- 
ized administration, the problem of the distribution of the proceeds, 
the question of the desirability of a replacement proviso, and the 
effect on industry within the state. A state income tax is desirable, 
‘nearly all income taxes are paid by city and suburban dwell- 
“it seems desirable that the urban 


since 
ers,” and the writers believe that 
gatherers of large incomes should pay a larger proportion of the neces- 
sary public expenditures.” But “in some cases we have already gone 
too far in diverting urban-paid taxes to the support of uneconomic 
rural schools, roads and farms.” Surely “the wise solution of mod- 
ern economic problems puts democracy to a severe test.” This is 
especially true of the problems of taxation. But there is hope if we 
can get our public men to study a book like this. 

C. B. KUHLMANN 
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Swift Rivers. By Cornevia Metcs. (Boston, Little, Brown and 
Company, 1932. 234 p. Illustrations. $2.00.) 


Cornelia Meigs plays with the past. This time it is not on the 
deep Atlantic nor on the rock bound coast of New England that she 
plays her game. <A more remote frontier has captivated her eye. It 
is in the white pine woods of the Territory of Minnesota and on the 
waters of the moody Mississippi that she sets up her characters. We 
have traveled with her before in this region when Zebulon Pike was 
her hero searching out the source of the Great River. 

Miss Meigs loves the water. It is in her blood. Indeed, she is 
the great-granddaughter of Commodore John Rodgers of the “ Con- 
stitution.” In John Rodgers’ little green sea chest, now in her pos- 
session, she stores the manuscripts that eventually become books full 
of lively and wholesome adventure. But more than that, the Mis- 
sissippi country is her native land. She was born at Rock Island, 
Illinois. She knows well that chain of rapids at the foot of which 
lies the big Rock Island. She knows, too, that the stage of water 
on the Rock Island reefs has more than once determined whether or 
not a raft was to reach its port. Later Miss Meigs moved farther 
down the river to Keokuk, Iowa, where her father, as United States 
civil engineer, was engaged in improving the Mississippi. She has 
lived her life along the Great River; that is why she knows her way 
so well. 

We thank her for this story of Minnesota’s early lumber industry. 
It is a basic industry in Minnesota. But the story of lumber in Min- 
nesota seems rarely to have intrigued any writer either of history or 
historical fiction. It has been lost between fur and flour. Miss 
Meigs uncovers it and lays bare the courage and endurance of the 
men who first sent the clean, sweet-smelling white pine logs with a 
few massive walnut logs to St. Louis. It was then that men began 
to realize that in Minnesota’s white pine there was gold. 

The hero of this story is a young boy, only seventeen, for whom 
the responsibilities of life have come early but whose stern stuff has 
met these responsibilities well. In his blood runs that of the Vikings 
of old. His people are of Swedish descent and he typifies well that 
earnest Swedish group that came to make homes in Minnesota. The 
old logger today longingly says “ those were the days when men were 
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men.” Hard work, physical endurance, and thoughtful sympathy 
mark Miss Meigs’s characters. 

But were the Swedes in Minnesota as early as President Jackson’s 
administration? An historian, whose business is actual facts, would 
disagree. And did logs from Minnesota appear on the St. Louis mar- 
ket at so early a date? Then, too, the plot of the story does not move 
quite so realistically as do those of Miss Meigs’s earlier works — 
Trade Wind and Clearing Weather. There are spots in Swift Riv- 
ers where effort seems to be made to make “it reach.” But the book 
is full of health and sparkle —a good story for boys. Miss Meigs is 
to be congratulated for having chosen a theme so full of romance as 
the subject of this great story of rafting on the Mississippi. Will 
she give us more? 

Acnes M. Larson 


St. O_aFr CoLLecE 
NorRTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 
































MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


In a proclamation issued on April 7, Governor Olson designated 
1933 as Minnesota’s “ Diamond Jubilee Year” and urged the citi- 
zens of the state to join in a suitable observance of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of Minnesota’s admission to the Union, which occurred 
on May 11. A program arranged under the auspices of the society 
was presented on Statehood Day in the auditorium of the Historical 
Building. The speakers included Senator Frank B. Kellogg of St. 
Paul, Dean Guy Stanton Ford of the University of Minnesota, Mr. 
Blegen, and Mr. Babcock. The society also arranged a number of 
radio programs, consisting of talks and music, which were broadcast 
from May 8 to 12. Five radio stations in the Twin Cities and 
Northfield codperated in making these programs available to people 
living throughout the state. Plans were also worked out, in coépera- 
tion with the state department of education, for statehood programs 
in the schools; and the society enlisted county historical societies and 
other civic groups in the work of planning community celebrations 
in many parts of Minnesota. A fuller account of the celebration of 
this anniversary will appear in the September issue of MINNESOTA 
History. Governor Olson’s proclamation follows: 

Wuereas, May 11 is the seventy-fifth anniversary of the admis- 
sion of Minnesota into the Union, and 

Wuereas, It is desirable to commemorate the deeds of those hardy 
pioneers who wrested a productive agricultural commonwealth from 
virgin lands of timber and prairie; who harnessed our leaping rivers; 
and utilized our innumerable lakes, forests and mines for the pros- 
perity and well-being of their progeny, and 

Wuereas, The present-day citizens of this land of our zealous 
forefathers should know more about their State, its history, lore, re- 
sources, and attractions, 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Floyd B. Olson, Governor of Minnesota, do 
hereby designate and proclaim the year 1933 A.D. as Minnesota’s 
DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR, and urge all citizens to join in the observ- 
ance of this season. Let the county historical societies, patriotic or- 
ganizations, schools, fraternal orders, business houses, newspapers, 
radio stations, civic and commercial organizations, and individuals 
unite whole-heartedly with the Minnesota Historical Society, the 
State Department of Education, the State Department of Conserva- 
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tion, the State Tourist Bureau, and other official agencies, in cele- 
brating Minnesota’s Diamond Jubilee on May 11, and the season of 
1933, to the end that each of this great state’s more than 2,500,000 
men, women and children may have a more complete knowledge and 
appreciation of this bountiful territory in which we live. 


In the first quarter of 1933 the number of patrons of the society’s 
newspaper department amounted to 82.8 per cent of the number for 
the entire year of 1926. There were 570 in these three months, as 
compared with 688 in the twelve months of 1926. They used 1,051 
bound newspaper volumes and 5,789 current issues. 


Eighty-three classes and special groups, made up of nearly three 
thousand people, visited the society’s museum during the first 
three months of 1933. In many cases these groups toured the His- 
torical Building, visiting the library, the newspaper department, and 
the manuscript division. 


Twenty-two additions have been made to the active membership 
of the society since January 1. The names of the new members, 
grouped by counties, follow: 

Bic Stone: Dr. Clifford I. Oliver of Graceville. 

Brown: John Dapporn of Sleepy Eye. 

HENNEPIN: Leon Arnal, Ward H. Benton, Mrs. Fred H. Car- 
penter, William S. Jenkins, Walter E. Johnson, Moses C. Jones, 
Benjamin E. Lippincott, Ceylon E. Lyman, Alden E. Miller, Fred 
T. Phelps, and Ashley V. Storm, all of Minneapolis. 

Irasca: Lee C. Bradford of Nashwauk. 

Martin: Allen L. Moore of Fairmont. 

Ramsey: Rev. James L. Connolly, Horace C. Klein, James H. 
Mulally, and Rev. Thomas J. Shanahan, all of St. Paul. 

St. Louis: Agnes Hatch of Chisholm, and Harold J. Hunt of 
Hibbing. 

STEARNS: Rev. Permin Wendt of Collegeville. 


The Pope County Historical Society, with headquarters at Glen- 
wood, has become an institutional member of the society. 


The society lost seven active members by death during the three 
months ending March 31: William A. Cant of Duluth, January 12; 
Mrs. Marshall H. Coolidge of Minneapolis, January 17; John Reed 
Howard of Minneapolis, February 8; William J. McCabe of Du- 
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luth, February 14; William H. Pay of Mankato, February 19; Dr. 
Jonas R. Nannestad of Albert Lea, March 14; and Charles J. Got- 
shall of Minneapolis, March 17. Notice has also been received of 
the death of another active member, Augustus S. Prescott of Sheldon, 
Iowa, but the date has not been ascertained. 


The history of Minnesota since the Civil War is being reviewed 
in a series of radio talks presented under the auspices of the society 
over WLB, the University of Minnesota broadcasting station. The 
subjects of the first nine talks, beginning on January 26, and the 
speakers follow: ‘“ Minnesota in the Days of the Civil War” by Mr. 
Blegen, “ The Sioux Outbreak” by Mr. Babcock, “ The Era of Re- 
construction” by Mr. Van Koughnet, “ Building Minnesota’s Rail- 
road System” by Mr. Larsen, “ New Settlers and the Westward 
Push” by Mr. Babcock, “ The Golden Age of Lumbering” by Agnes 
M. Larson of St. Olaf College, “The Story of Agriculture” by 
Everett E. Edwards of the United States department of agriculture, 
“Flour Milling in Minnesota” by Charles B. Kuhlmann of Ham- 
line University, and “ The Farmers’ Crusade in Minnesota” by Mr. 
Blegen. ‘The series is being continued with eight talks, presented 
on Monday evenings at 7:00 p.m. The talks are being published 
in current issues of the Minnesota Alumni W eekly. 


In addition to presenting talks in the Minnesota history series 
from station WLB, members of the staff gave twenty addresses dur- 
ing the quarter. The superintendent spoke on “ Minnesota History 
and Old Records” before the Colonial Dames of St. Paul on Febru- 
ary 7; on “Abraham Lincoln Abroad” at the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts on February 12; on “Emigrant Songs and Ballads” before 
the Norwegian Literary Society at the University of Minnesota on 
February 28; on “Introducing Minnesota” before the Inglenook 
Club of St. Paul on March 3; on “ Viewing Minnesota’s Past 
through the Eyes of Contemporaries” at the Minnehaha Academy in 
Minneapolis on March 15 and at the Women’s City Club of St. Paul 
on March 21; and he addressed a memorial meeting of the Blue Earth 
County Historical Society held in honor of the late William H. Pay 
of Mankato on March 28. He also spoke over radio station KSTP 
on February 17 on “ Henry Hastings Sibley: Frontier Trader and 
Statesman,” in a program broadcast for the Minnesota Daughters 
of the American Revolution. Miss Nute spoke on “ Pioneer Women 
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of Minnesota” under the same auspices on January 27, and dis- 
cussed this topic also before the Lawrence Wenell unit of the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary in Minneapolis on January 19, and before a 
chapter of the Daughters of Colonial Wars in Minneapolis on March 
16. She presented an address on “‘ Methodist Missionaries among the 
Minnesota Indians” before the Hamline University Faculty Club on 
February 14; and she gave a talk on “ Historic Spots in Minnesota” 
for the members of the John Holmes chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution in Minneapolis on March 18. Mr. Babcock 
spoke on “ Highways and History” to the staff of the Minnesota 
highway department on February 6; on “ The Pioneer Drug Store” 
before members of the Minnesota Pharmaceutical Association meet- 
ing in St. Paul on February 8; and he gave illustrated talks on “ In- 
dian Life in and around Minneapolis” at the Grace Presbyterian 
Church in Minneapolis on February 10; on “ Pioneer Life” before 
a group of students from Augsburg College in the Historical Build- 
ing on March 8; on a “ Ramble through Minnesota History” at the 
St. Paul Seminary on March 9; and on “ Pioneers and Pioneering” 
before a community life problems class in Minneapolis on March 23. 
Mr. Van Koughnet presented a talk entitled ‘Glimpses of Social 
Life in Pioneer Minnesota” before members of the Keewaydin chap- 
ter of the Daughters of the American Revolution in Minneapolis on 
February 11. 


A plan for helping to enrich the genealogical resources of the so- 
ciety has been made by the Minnesota society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, which at its recent annual convention decided 
to set up a purchasing fund to be employed each year for adding 
genealogical works to the library of the Minnesota Historical Society. 


The society’s equipment for copying and using manuscripts has 
received an important addition through the purchase of a Leica cam- 
era for photographing manuscripts on film slides, a Leica projector 
for running the films, a film-holder, and a screen. Plans are under 
way to equip a room for readers using the films. 


ACCESSIONS 


About forty documents consisting of 724 pages and relating for 
the most part to the French period in the Northwest have been copied 
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for the society by means of film slides from other films in the collec- 
tion of the Library of Congress. Much of this material refers to 
Le Sueur, La Salle, Tonty, La Harpe, Du Lhut, Allouez, and other 
French explorers and missionaries. An autograph letter of Radisson, 
written from Granada on January 2, 1678, is included. There are 
also about a dozen letters written by William H. Keating to a 
French scientist who was interested in the specimens that Keating 
and other members of the Long expedition of 1823 collected. 


The affairs of the St. Peter’s agency, Sioux-Chippewa hostilities, 
the Winnebago and the plans for removing them from La Pointe to 
the Crow Wing River, and the trading operations of the firm of 
Brisbois and Rice with the Chippewa are among the subjects touched 
upon in the archives of the bureau of Indian affairs for the periods 
from 1827 to 1830 and 1845 to 1847, calendar cards for which have 
been received recently by the society. 


Photostatic copies of eight interesting letters by or about Henry 
H. Sibley have been made for the society from the originals in the 
Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit Public Library and in 
the library of the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor. In one 
letter written from Washington to C. C. Trowbridge on January 
26, 1835, William Ward remarks: “I have thought sometimes of 
proposing Henry as Indian Agent at St. Peters, to succeed Major 
Taliaferro. But this would withdraw him from the [American Fur] 
Company, & not be much more profitable, & certainly not as per- 
manent.” Three letters from Sibley to Senator William Trowbridge 
written in 1842, 1843, and 1851 touch upon such matters as the 
Sioux treaties, territorial politics, and the organization of a univer- 
sity. There are also three letters that Sibley wrote to Senator 
Lucius Lyon between 1834 and 1839. In them he asks the sena- 
tor to use his influence to obtain the establishment of a mail route 
between St. Peter’s and Prairie du Chien and to secure for Sibley 
and his friends the right to erect a mill at the Falls of St. Anthony. 


Copies of eight letters written in 1848 and 1849 from Minnesota 
and Wisconsin by Robert B. Haines, a member of the United States 
geological survey expedition to Minnesota in 1848, have been pre- 
sented by his son, Mr. Jansen Haines of Philadelphia. Of special 
interest is a letter of June 24, 1848, written in the Blue Earth River 
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region, in which Haines describes the personnel of the expedition, its 
route, methods of travel, and various phases of frontier life in the 
Minnesota country. He expresses his admiration for “ this beautiful 
country and the flowers,” but he was greatly disappointed in the In- 
dians. Some information about Haines’s second trip to the West 
is contained in a letter of June 11, 1849. At that time he went to 
Green Bay with a party that took to the Stockbridge Indians the 
money sent in payment for their lands by the government. 


Letters written between 1852 and 1855 by Dr. Thomas S. Wil- 
liamson, the Minnesota missionary, make up the bulk of the tran- 
scripts received recently by the society from the archives of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in Boston. 
The removal of the Sioux from Kaposia to Yellow Medicine, the 
establishment of a mission at the latter place, and the smallpox epi- 
demic of 1854-55 among the natives are among the subjects touched 
upon. During the epidemic Dr. Williamson used his medical train- 
ing to bring relief to the Indians; he reports that “I did not hear of 
a single case of it among 600 or 700 of them whom I vaccinated.” 


References to Minnesota and the Cheever family at St. Anthony 
occur in two letters written in 1853 and 1854 by Harrison Cheever 
and presented by his brother, Mr. H. A. Cheever of Attleboro, 
Massachusetts. The first letter was written while Cheever was serv- 
ing as a sailor on a ship near Buenos Aires, and the second when he 
was a student at the United States Naval Academy. 


Information about pioneer life and early residents of Otter Tail 
City and facts about French-Canadian families, such as the Bel- 
langers and the Bellaires, are included in the notes of an interview 
with Mrs. Rose Barbeau, recorded and presented by Mr. Charles 
R. Wright of Fergus Falls. Mrs. Barbeau was born in 1844 near 
Edmonton, Canada, and in 1866 she settled in Otter Tail City. 


A deed dated February 10, 1860, based on the Carver grant and 
recording the sale of three hundred acres of land for six hundred 
dollars by Henry Anisansel and his wife, of Canonsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, to an unnamed person is the gift of Mrs. Charles C. Bovey 
of Minneapolis. She found the document among the papers of her 
grandfather, Charles Vandemark. 
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The experiences of a German immigrant, Lambert Naegele, and 
of his family during the Sioux War of 1862 are described in a sketch 
by his son, Mr. Otto E. Naegele of Minneapolis, which has been 
copied for the society by the photostatic process. The elder Naegele 
settled at New Ulm in 1857 and published a newspaper there, and 
he served with Minnesota troops in the Civil and Sioux wars. 


The experiences of five members of Hatch’s Independent Battalion 
of Cavalry who were caught in a blizzard while taking supplies from 
Fort Abercrombie to Fort Wadsworth in December, 1864, are vividly 
described in a letter written in 1888 to Thomas J. Little of St. Paul, 
which has been received from the estate of his widow. The letter 
is unsigned, but internal evidence indicates that it was written by 
William Fullerton, a member of this group. 


Two items relating to the career of William G. Le Duc have been 
received from Mr. Walter R. Benjamin of New York. The first 
is a receipt for 7,858 pounds of hay signed by Le Duc on September 
14, 1863, when he was serving as quartermaster of the Eleventh 
Army Corps; and the other is a letter written in 1879, when he was 
United States commissioner of agriculture, to George W. Jones. 


A passport issued in 1890 and two letters of introduction written 
in 1890 and 1905 by Governors Merriam and Johnson have been re- 
ceived from Dr. Knox Bacon of San Diego, California. 


A volume of minutes of meetings from 1889 to 1901 of the Min- 
nesota branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, now the 
American Association of University Women, and a file of the printed 
yearbooks of the St. Paul College Club for the years from 1912 to 
1932 have been received through the courtesy of Mrs. Guy Stanton 
Ford of Minneapolis. 


Materials relating to the activities from 1903 to 1932 of the 
Norwegian-American bygdelags, or regional societies, make up the 
bulk of fourteen scrapbooks and a box of correspondence collected 
by the late Professor Andrew A. Veblen and presented by the Veblen 
family through the courtesy of his daughter, Miss Agnes Veblen of 
Los Angeles. Professor Veblen was an outstanding leader in the 
bygdelag movement and his records, which he arranged systemati- 
cally, are of great historical value. 
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Mrs. Esther A. Selke of Dickinson, North Dakota, has presented 
three letters and a pamphlet that she used in the preparation of her 
paper on “ Pioneers of German Lutheranism in Minnesota,” which 
appears ante, p. 45-58. The pamphlet was issued in 1906 in com- 
memoration of the fiftieth anniversary of St. Martin’s Lutheran 
Church of Winona; the letters, which relate to early German Lu- 
theran preachers and missions in Minnesota, were written in 1926 


and 1927 to her father, Professor Carl Abbetmeyer of St. Paul. 


An illustrated history of the First Congregational Church of 
Austin by Mrs. Annie M. Nicholsen is the gift of Mrs. C. D. Cath- 
erwood of Austin. The narrative was read and the pictures were 
projected on a screen in connection with the celebration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the church on July 9, 1932. 


A scrapbook of programs and clippings about the 1930-31 season 
of the Schubert Club of St. Paul has been compiled by Mrs. D. S. 
Elliot and added to the archives of that organization in the posses- 
sion of the society (see ante, 13: 323). 


A copy of the minutes of the ceremonies held by the Ramsey 
County Bar Association on November 21, 1932, when removing to 
the new Ramsey County Courthouse, and a printed copy of the ad- 
dress on that occasion by James E. Markham, deputy attorney- 
general, have been presented by Miss Ottilie Hess of St. Paul. 


A copy of the telegram sent on January 24 by the Minnesota 
house of representatives to Senator George W. Norris to congratu- 
late him on his efforts to obtain the passage of the “ Lame Duck” 
amendment and his note of acknowledgment have been received 
through the courtesy of Speaker Charles Munn of the Minnesota 
house. 


Ten bundles of items about Minnesota highways that have been 
clipped from newspapers for the years 1930 and 1931 have been re- 
ceived from the state highway department. 


A valuable addition to the society’s genealogical resources has been 
made by Mr. Victor Robertson of St. Paul, who has presented seven- 
teen works dealing with Scotch history and family records, published 
between 1709 and 1883, many of which contain material on the 
Robertson family. Mr. Robertson also plans to present at some fu- 
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ture time his collection of about a hundred books relating to the 
Robertson family in America and in Scotland. Another gift from 
Mr. Robertson is a diagram of a road between St. Paul and Superior 
with a “ Proposition” for its completion dated February 19, 1859, 
and signed by eleven persons, including his father, Daniel A. Robert- 


son. 


The society’s collection of objects illustrative of life in the old-time 
lumber camps has been enlarged recently by several gifts. Cooking 
utensils, a peavey, a canthook, skidding tongs, and a number of simi- 
lar articles have been presented by Mr. W. H. Fliehr of the General 
Wrecking and Lumber Company of Virginia; and a number of typi- 
cal cook shanty objects are the gift of the Marshall Wells Company 
of Duluth, through the courtesy of Mr. D. C. Kinkead. Mr. John 
Orrison of St. Paul has given four sets of ox shoes that were used in 
a Wisconsin lumber camp. Twenty logging pictures have been pre- 
sented by Mr. Harry Ebner of Virginia. 


A bootjack and a conch shell dinner call used in Connecticut be- 
fore 1792 and later taken to Northfield are the gifts of Dr. H. L. 
Cruttenden of St. Paul. 


A bridle, a cartridge box, a belt, and other articles used during 
the Philippine Insurrection have been presented by Mr. Theodore 
Bernier of St. Paul. 


Seventy-eight prints made from the Sweet-Jacoby negatives of 
early Minneapolis scenes in the possession of the society have been 
received from the Minneapolis Journal through the courtesy of Mr. 
Jefferson Jones. Other additions to the picture collection include 
photographs of John W. North and of his home and law office in old 
St. Anthony, from his daughter, Mrs. E. N. Messer of Berkeley, 
California, through the courtesy of Mr. Fred B. Snyder of Minne- 
apolis; a photograph of the “ Lotta Lee,” an early steamboat on the 
Shell River, from Senator G. D. McCubrey of Moorhead; portraits 
of members of Company D, Thirteenth Minnesota Volunteer In- 
fantry, from Mr. A. J. Capser of St. Paul; and a portrait of Ahira 
Richardson, a St. Paul pioneer, from Mr. S. T. Hill of St. Paul. 
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Among many puzzling problems in the history of Minnesota and 
the Northwest is that of Louis-Armand de Lom D’Arce, baron de 
Lahontan, and his alleged journey up the “ Long River” in the Min- 
nesota region in the fall of 1688 as recorded by himself in his Nou- 
veaux Voyages published at The Hague in 1703. Most historians 
have regarded the Long River as imaginary, a creation of the baron’s 
very clever mind, intended to attract attention to his book by means 
of a sensational account of geographical discovery and of contacts 
with unknown and fantastically named peoples, including the Mo- 
zeemleks, Esanapes, and Gnacsitares. 

About a century ago, however, the explorer Joseph N. Nicollet 
suggested the possibility of identifying the Long River with the Can- 
non River, a western affluent of the Mississippi which joins the latter 
at the head of Lake Pepin. Nicollet even ventured to name this 
stream the Lahontan River. A present-day writer, Mr. Arthur T. 
Adams of Minneapolis, believes that Lahontan’s wonderful river 
“was the combined Cannon, Le Sueur, Blue Earth and upper Min- 
nesota,” connected in a season of unusually high water and of floods 
(see ante, 11:451). Some writers have suggested the possibility that 
the Long River was the Des Moines. Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites, 
who in 1905 edited Lahontan’s New Voyages to America, refers to 
the Long River narrative as an apochryphal and wilful tale; Dr. 
Warren Upham, in Minnesota in Three Centuries, 1: 239-240, 
brands it an egregious, gross, and baseless fiction; and Dr. William 
W. Folwell, in his History of Minnesota, ignores the baron. 

Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg, in her French Régime in Wisconsin 
and the Northwest (Madison, 1925), considers the Long River im- 
aginary, though she characterizes Lahontan’s description of eastern 
Wisconsin as “ quite accurate.” As to the journey up the Mississippi 
and far into the west, she writes that it has not been determined 
whether it “ was intended as a satire like Gulliver’s voyage to Liliput, 
or was a deliberate fabrication.” Lahontan himself she describes, in 
an article recently published in the Dictionary of American Biogra- 
phy, as “a caustic spirit with a cynical outlook upon life,” whose 
favorite writers were Lucian and Petronius. She adds that though 
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his book was discredited by its account of the imaginary river, it 
nevertheless is in many particulars “the best account of New France 
in the late seventeenth century.” A biography of Lahontan by F. 
C. B. Crompton, published at Toronto in 1925, gives scant attention 
to the problem of the Long River. In 1931 Lahontan’s Dialogues 
Curieux was brought out, in French, by the Johns Hopkins Press un- 
der the able editorship of Professor Gilbert Chinard. In these admir- 
ably written and penetrating dialogues, represented to have been 
carried on between Lahontan and a Huron Indian named “ Adario,” 
the baron draws a contrast of a kind that became very fashionable — 
between the natural man in a state of noble savagery and the less 
admirable product of an artificial civilization. From Lahontan not 
a few of the leading eighteenth-century philosophers of the primitive 
life derived basic ideas. Professor Chinard, in his scholarly intro- 
duction to the Dialogues Curieux, devotes some attention to Lahon- 
tan’s Long River country and he characterizes the baron’s map of 
that region as “ hautement fantaisiste.” 

The latest development in relation to Lahontan’s place in history 
is a vigorous article by the noted Professor Stephen Leacock entitled 
“Baron de Lahontan, Explorer,” published in the Canadian Geo- 
graphical Journal for May, 1932. The baron’s caustic tongue made 
it his fate, Professor Leacock contends, “to get in wrong.” As a 
consequence his “ real achievements . . . were belittled and his voy- 
age of discovery into what is now Minnesota was laughed at as a 
fabrication.” Yet if he were to receive his deserts, “ his name would 
stand beside those of Marquette and Joliet and LaSalle in the history 
of the Father of Rivers. In particular the state of Minnesota would 
recall his memory as the man who was the first to push his way into 
the north central part of that state and to approach the great north- 
ern divide, over a century before it became known to the world.” 
He declares that if Baron Lahontan’s Long River “is not the Min- 
nesota (otherwise St. Peter’s, otherwise St. Pierre) at least it could 
have been” ; and he asserts that the motive which led the baron to 
leave Michilimackinac for the West in the fall of 1688 was the search 
for the Western Sea. His general conclusion is that Lahontan “ was, 
as far as recorded words go, the first discoverer of Central Minne- 
sota, and the Red River Portage way to the Canadian north-west.” 

In view of the judgment of Joseph N. Nicollet, the theory of Mr. 
Adams, the emphatic conclusions of Professor Leacock, and the liter- 
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ary and historical importance of Baron Lahontan himself, it seems 
evident that a critical reéxamination of the entire Long River prob- 
lem should be undertaken, with due attention to the geographical, 
literary, and historical factors involved. 


Dr. Albert E. Jenks of the University of Minnesota tells the story 
of the finding of a skeleton in Glacial Lake Pelican and describes its 
characteristics in a paper entitled “ Minnesota Pleistocene Homo,” 
which he read before the National Academy of Sciences on November 
16, 1932, and which appears in its Proceedings for January. “ For 
purposes of identification,” writes Dr. Jenks, “we have named the 
type for which this skeleton stands the ‘Minnesota Man. It was 
discovered on June 18, 1931, by a road construction crew near Peli- 
can Rapids in Otter Tail County. The glacial lake in this area is 
“some 20,000 years old,” and the “ geological evidence compels the 
conclusion that the skeleton was in sediment of late Pleistocene ori- 


” 


,”° 


gin.” 

The discovery of new sources of information is one of several 
reasons “Why History Needs to be Rewritten,”’ according to Robert 
C. Clark, who contributes an article on this subject to the Oregon 
Historical Quarterly for December. Among other reasons he sug- 
gests changing conceptions of the proper content of history and the 
“ discovery of new ways of interpreting the past or new clues that 
seem better to explain historical events or long periods of change.” 


That the library of the Royal Empire Society of London is rich 
in works of travel in North America is made evident in the third 
volume of the Subject Catalogue of its works that Mr. Evans Lewin 
has compiled (London, 1932. 822 p.). Sections are devoted to 
Canada and its provinces and to America and the United States. 


The Conquest of a Continent: A Pictorial Representation of the 
Westward Progress of the Pioneer is the title of an historical map 
of the United States recently published by the American Association 
of University Women. Among the developments indicated for the 
Minnesota country are the fur trade, the beginning of the railroads 
and their influence on immigration, and the growth of the iron ore 
industry. The map, which was prepared under the supervision of 
Mrs. H. K. Painter of Minneapolis, will be sold throughout the 
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United States for the benefit of the association’s fellowship fund. 
Copies may be obtained unmounted or mounted and framed at prices 
ranging from $1.00 to $3.50. Mrs. Frank N. Edmonds, 2119 
Girard Avenue South, Minneapolis, has charge of the sale of the 
map for Minnesota. 


Edwin T. Denig’s report to Governor Isaac I. Stevens of Wash- 
ington Territory on the Indian Tribes of the Upper Missouri, pre- 
pared about 1854, has been edited by J. N. B. Hewitt and published 
in the Forty-sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology (1930. P. 377-628). In his preface the editor presents 
considerable biographical material about Denig, who was the book- 
keeper for the American Fur Company at Fort Union. When he 
wrote his report, he had been living among the Indians of the upper 
Missouri country as a trader for more than two decades, and had 
been married for many years to an Assiniboin woman. He presents 
not only an account of the history of the upper Missouri tribes, but 
a detailed and sympathetic picture of their social life and customs. 
The report also has been published as a separate. 


The Colonial Dames of America in Minnesota have announced 
that they will bring out during the summer through the University 
of Minnesota Press the diaries of five eighteenth-century Canadian 
fur-traders— Peter Pond, John McDonell, Archibald McLeod, 
Hugh Faries, and Thomas Connor. The editor of the diaries, which 
will appear under the title “ Five Fur Traders of the Northwest,” is 
Charles M. Gates; Grace Lee Nute, curator of manuscripts for the 
Minnesota Historical Society, supplies a general introduction. Only 
one of the diaries, that of Pond, has been previously published. The 
manuscripts of the others are in the possession of McGill University 
and the Public Archives of Canada. 


, 


In an article on “ William Beaumont, M.D.,” which appears in 
the Annals of Medical History for January, William S. Miller re- 
veals that the famous surgeon did much of the work that resulted 
in the publication in 1833 of his Experiments and Observations on 
the Gastric Juice while stationed at Fort Crawford between 1828 
and 1832. During much of the time from 1820 to 1832 Beaumont 
lived and worked as an army surgeon at Mackinac, Green Bay, and 
Prairie du Chien, and an excellent account of the way in which he 
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discharged his duties and conducted his experiments at these frontier 
posts is presented in this article. 


Two Minnesota institutions of higher learning —the University 
of Minnesota and Hamline University — figure in a study of The 
Founding of American Colleges and Universities before the Civil 
War, prepared by Donald G. Tewksbury as a doctoral dissertation 
and published by Columbia University (New York, 1932. 254 p.). 
The writer presents a chronological list of 182 permanent colleges 
and universities founded before the Civil War. The part played by 
religious denominations in the college movement is made clear by the 
fact that only twenty-one of these institutions were state universities. 
Of the latter, Minnesota was the nineteenth to receive its charter. 
Hamline is included in a list of thirty-four ante-bellum Methodist 
colleges. The relation of the founding of colleges to the westward 
movement is indicated in the opening chapter on “The Moving 
Frontier and the American College.” Mr. Tewksbury presents evi- 
dence to show that 133 of the colleges established before the Civil 
War were founded between 1830 and 1861. “It is significant,” he 
writes, “that these decades of accelerated development in higher edu- 
cation in this country coincided with the period of the great migra- 
tions westward.” 


Students both of transportation and of lumbering will find inter- 
esting and valuable material in the reminiscences of Captain Jerome 
E. Short, which have been prepared for publication by Captain Fred 
A. Bill of St. Paul. The narrative, which is entitled “ When ‘ Raft- 
ers’ Ruled the River,” is appearing in weekly installments in the 
Clinton [Iowa] Herald, beginning with the issue of March 11. 
Captain Short entered upon his river career in 1866, and he soon 
became a “ full fledged raftman.” The methods used in transport- 
ing huge rafts of logs down the Mississippi by means of small tow 
boats are here explained in great detail. Of more than usual interest 
and value are the illustrations, which show rafts on the river, raft 
boats, and even river men at work. 


A study of “ The Emigration of the German Mennonites from 
Russia to the United States and Canada, 1873-1880” by Dr. Georg 
Leibbrandt appears in two installments in the Mennonite Quarterly 
Review for October and January. Among the aspects of the subject 
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that are discussed is the part played by the railroads in attracting 
these Europeans to the Northwest. In describing the distribution 
of the Mennonites, the author points out that “ About half of the 
number of the United States settlers chose Kansas as their future 
home, the other half being located in Dakota, Nebraska and Minne- 


” 


sota. 


The reports of British consuls stationed in the United States be- 
tween 1850 and 1860, the originals of which are preserved in the 
British Record Office in Londun, have been used by Laura A. White 
in the preparation of an enlightening article entitled “The United 
States in the 1850’s as Seen by British Consuls,” which appears in 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Review for March. Among the 
“impressions of land and people” quoted are those contained in a 
report of Vice-consul Adshead, who went to Minneapolis in 1859. 
He presented his government with “enthusiastic reports of the twin 
cities . . . urging the advantages of the country for British emi- 
grants.” “Again the typical American miracle was described,” 
writes Miss White. “Twelve years before the site of St. Paul had 
been an Indian campground. Now there was a ‘city’ of 15,000, 
well graded, sewered and lighted, with substantial and handsome 
public and private buildings, spacious churches and schools.” Actu- 
ally at this time St. Paul had only about ten thousand inhabitants. 


Nathaniel P. Langford of St. Paul figures prominently in an ac- 
count of the Early History of Yellowstone National Park and Its 
Relation to National Park Policies, by Louis C. Cramton, recently 
published by the national park service of the department of the in- 
terior (1932. 148 p.). References to the Yellowstone region by 
travelers and explorers who saw its wonders before 1869 are briefly 
mentioned, and more extensive accounts of the exploring parties that 
followed the Folsom-Cook expedition of 1869 are included. The 
founding and administration of the park are discussed, its “ legislative 
history” is outlined, and an extensive “ Yellowstone Bibliography” 
is presented. Of special interest are the appendixes, which include 
reprints of many early descriptions of the Yellowstone region from 
sources that are now extremely rare. 


The part played by Fifty Pioneer Mothers of McLean County, 
North Dakota in the settlement and development of the district is 
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described by Mary A. Barnes Williams in a recently published vol- 
ume of sketches (Washburn, North Dakota, 1932. 200 p.). It is 
interesting to note that many of the women whose experiences are 
herein set forth lived in Minnesota before settling in North Dakota. 


Sketches of La Vérendrye, explorer; Manuel Lisa, the “ George 
Rogers Clark of the Missouri”; Doane Robinson, “ Historian and 
Journalist’; Indians, missionaries, soldiers, a poet, and a physician 
are included in a little volume of Heroes and Hero Tales of South 
Dakota by Barrett Lowe (Minneapolis, 1931. 196 p.). The book 
is intended for youthful readers. 


The centennial of the Black Hawk purchase and of the beginning 
of settlement in Iowa is commemorated in the February issue of the 
Palimpsest, which includes articles on “The National Scene” in 
1833 by Harrison J. Thornton, “To the Land of Black Hawk” by 
William J. Petersen, “The Half-breed Tract” by J. A. Swisher, 
“ Squatter Settlements”’ by Louis Pelzer, and “ Pioneers in Person” 
by Ruth A. Gallaher. Dr. Petersen discusses the transportation 
routes and methods employed by the settlers who swarmed into the 
newly opened area. Some of his material is drawn from the letters 
of Samuel W. Pond, the Minnesota missionary. 


The Geography of Iowa is reviewed by James H. Lees in a useful 
pamphlet published by Rand McNally and Company (1931. 52 p.). 
Sections are included on “ Iowa’s Beginning,” with brief accounts of 
exploration and of governmental organization, and on “Early Set- 
tlers and Settlements.” 


In order to furnish the children of its community with local his- 
torical material, the Public Library of Sioux City, Iowa, has pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled Sioux City: A True Story of How It 
Grew by Rose A. O’Connor (1932. 46 p.). It includes sections 
on the beginnings of settlement; the fur trade; some early celebra- 
tions; the establishment of the post office, the land office, schools, the 
library, churches, newspapers, and public utilities; and the develop- 
ment of the city’s chief industries. 


Some activities of a pioneer physician of Fredricksburg, Iowa, are 
described by Lieutenant Commander Louis H. Roddis in an article 
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entitled “A Medical Poet of the Middle Border: William Savage 
Pitts, M.D.,” which appears in the Annals of Internal Medicine for 
January. Doctor Pitts gained fame as the author of the poem en- 
titled “ The Little Brown Church in the Vale,” and Lieutenant Rod- 
dis presents evidence to show that the verses were written in 1857, 
seven years before the church at Bradford, which is known by this 
name, was completed. He also reviews the history of this little 
Congregational church, which attracts thousands of visitors each year 
to an otherwise deserted village. 


In a little book of verse about Old Prairie du Chien, Laura Sherry 
attempts to catch the spirit of its pioneer French inhabitants and to 
picture the gay village of fur-trade days (Paris, 1931. 92 p.). 
Her introduction includes a number of voyageur songs that she “ suc- 
ceeded after considerable effort to get on paper.” 


The development of a flour-milling center in northern New York 
during the early decades of the nineteenth century is described by 
Maude Motley in an article entitled “When Rochester was the 
‘Flour City,’” which appears in the Northwestern Miller for Feb- 
ruary 15. The writer asserts that “ By 1834, Rochester had become 
the greatest flour manufacturing center in the world.” 


A series of exhibits in a single room of the Ohio State Museum, 
arranged in such a way as to present in a chronological review “ the 
Story of Ohio from its beginning down to the present day,” is de- 
scribed by Harlow Lindley in a booklet entitled The Story of Ohio 
as Told by a Museum Exhibit, which has been published by the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society (1932. 44 p.). The 
entire span of Ohio history has been divided into the following four- 
teen epochs, each of which is represented by an exhibit: geography 
and history, Ohio’s prehistoric peoples, the Ohio Indians, the coming 
of the white man, the contest for Ohio, the first permanent settle- 
ments, Ohio becomes a state, Ohio in the War of 1812, pioneer life, 
internal development, religion and education, the anti-slavery move- 
ment, Ohio in the Civil, Spanish-American, and World wars, and 
“Ohio’s peaceful progress.”” The usefulness of the pamphlet is in- 
creased by the inclusion of sections on the state’s “ Name, Nickname, 
Seal, Flag and Flower,” and on “Ohio’s Birthday.” 
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The Parks and Memorials of the State of Illinois are described in 
an illustrated booklet compiled by C. M. Service and issued by the 
department of public works and buildings (1931. 143 p.). De- 
tailed accounts of the historic backgrounds of many of the parks are 
included, and the significance of monuments and markers is explained. 


An Art Guide to Indiana, recently published by the extension divi- 
sion of Indiana University as volume 16, number 8 of its Bulletins, 
(184 p.), includes notes on “ historic and artistic architecture, monu- 
ments, memorials, bridges, gardens, and gateways with the names of 
the architects and sculptors.” Descriptive accounts of many monu- 
ments and markers and buildings of historic interest are to be found 
in this little book, which embodies the results of an art survey of the 
state by the Indiana Federation of Art Clubs. 


Much like the Minnesota Historical Survey is a survey of historic 
sites in California, which is being sponsored by the California state 
conference of the Daughters of the American Revolution. The 
latter survey has been completed for the southern counties of the 
state, and the results have been published in a volume entitled His- 
toric Sites in California by Hero E. and Ethel G. Rensch (1932. 


267 p.). The arrangement of the volume is by counties. 


Many references to the upper Mississippi, the St. Peter’s River, 
the Grand Portage, and the Minnesota Indian tribes occur in a 
volume of Correspondence of the Honourable Peter Russell, with 
Allied Documents Relating to His Administration of the Govern- 
ment of Upper Canada, 1796-97, collected and edited by E. A. 
Cruikshank and A. F. Hunter for the Ontario Historical Society 
(1932. 336 p.). One letter written by James McGill from Mon- 
treal on February 7, 1797, includes a detailed description of the 
Mississippi River between the Falls of St. Anthony and Leech Lake, 
“which has always been considered the greatest source of the Missis- 
sippi” (p. 142). Another, written in July, 1797, by Sir John John- 
son, contains the information that “through the Instigation of some 
of the Traders on the River St. Piere &c., Hostilities had commenced 
between the Sioux” and the Chippewa of the Mackinac region (p. 
209). 


A study of “ Phyn, Ellice and Company of Schenectady,” in which 
R. H. Fleming “traces the history of the Northwest Company back 
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to one of its main roots,” appears in volume 4 of the Contributions 
to Canadian Economics issued by the University of Toronto (1932. 
120 p.). This important addition to the early history of the Cana- 
dian fur trade is based on the letter books of the company for the 
years 1767 to 1776 and the Porteous Papers, both in the library of 
the Buffalo Historical Society. 


The independent Canadian traders who operated in the West in 
competition with the Hudson’s Bay Company between 1755 and 
1775 are described as “The Pedlars from Quebec” by W. S. Wal- 
lace in an article appearing in the Canadian Historical Review for De- 
cember. Much of the information that he sets forth is gleaned from 
the manuscript journals of the servants of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. Among the traders mentioned are James Finlay, Thomas 
Corry, James Tute, Peter Pangman, and the Frobishers. Since they 
made their way into upper Canada by way of the Grand Portage, 
their operations are of special interest to Minnesotans. 


The charge frequently made against the missionaries of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries that they engaged in the fur trade is 
considered by Patrick J. Lomasney in an article entitled “ The Cana- 
dian Jesuits and the Fur Trade,” which appears in the January issue 
of Mid-America. He attempts to refute Frontenac’s accusation that 
the “ Jesuits think as much of the conversion of beaver as of that of 
souls,” and he presents evidence to show that like all Canadians of 
their time, the missionaries used peltries “as the current money of the 
country to procure other objects of prime necessity.” 


GENERAL MINNESOTA ITEMS 


In order to promote interest in the Catholic Historical Society of 
St. Paul, which has been inactive since 1918, a well attended meeting 
was held in the Minnesota Historical Building on February 235. 
Father William Busch of St. Paul Seminary, who presided, explained 
the purposes of the meeting and suggested some of the interesting pos- 
sibilities in the study of the Catholic history of Minnesota. Other 
speakers included Judge Thomas D. O’Brien, Mr. Julius Coller, II, 
Father Thomas J. Shanahan, Mr. Joseph Matt, Mrs. John H. 
Donahue, Mrs. Thomas D. Ryan, Father James L. Connolly, Mr. 
Cornelius Crowley, Mrs. J. W. Bishop, and Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, 
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superintendent of the Minnesota Historical Society, who pointed out 
ways in which the Catholic society could make use of the resources 
of the state society. A board of five trustees under the presidency of 
Archbishop John G. Murray of St. Paul and an editorial board 
of three members will direct the activities of the Catholic society. 
Plans are under way for enlarging its membership, which in the past 
consisted almost entirely of members of the local Catholic clergy, 
and to enlist the interest of the laity, particularly students of history. 
The society plans also to renew the publication of Acta et Dicta, 
an annual volume of papers and other materials relating to the Catho- 
lic church in the Northwest which was issued from 1907 to 1918. 
The codperation of the Knights of Columbus has been enlisted in the 
effort to arouse interest in the Catholic Historical Society, and under 
its auspices three addresses were presented in March and April both 
in St. Paul and in Minneapolis. Archbishop Murray spoke on 
“Catholic Interest in History,” Monsignor Humphrey Moynihan 
discussed the “ Life and Work of Archbishop Ireland,” and the Rev- 
erend James M. Reardon described “ Early Catholic Chapels in Min- 


nesota.” 


For Minnesotans the review of the career of John Albert Johnson 
by Solon J. Buck is perhaps the most interesting sketch in volume 10 
of the Dictionary of American Biography, edited for the American 
Council of Learned Societies by Dumas Malone (New York, 1933). 
Dr. Buck alse contributes a biography of Oliver H. Kelley, the 
founder of the Grange. Among the important figures in the early 
history of the Northwest whose careers are sketched in this volume 
are William H. Keating, the geologist and historiographer of the 
Long expedition of 1823, by John H. Frederick; Norman W. Kitt- 
son, fur-trader and railroad magnate, by Clarence W. Rife; and 
Nathaniel P. Langford, the first superintendent of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, by John F. Fulton. Accounts of a number of promi- 
nent churchmen are included — Jackson Kemper, the Protestant 
Episcopal missionary bishop, by Katharine Jeanne Gallagher; James 
J. Keane, Catholic archbishop of Dubuque, whose early life was spent 
in Minnesota, by Richard J. Purcell; Isaac W. Joyce, Methodist 
Episcopal bishop, who passed the last years of his life in Minneapolis, 
by Harris E. Starr; Erik K. Johnsen, Lutheran theologian, who 
served on the faculties of two Minnesota theological seminaries, by 
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John O. Evjen; and Johan N. Kildahl, a leader in the Norwegian 
Lutheran church and president of St. Olaf College from 1899 to 
1914, by J. Magnus Rohne. The interesting career of Herschel V. 
Jones, editor of the Minneapolis Journal and book collector, is re- 
viewed by Frank K. Walter; Harold L. Van Doren contributes a 
sketch of Robert Koehler, director of the Minneapolis School of Fine 
Arts from 1892 to 1913; Richard W. Johnson, who served at Fort 
Snelling when it was a frontier post and who later became professor 
of military science at the University of Minnesota, is the subject of 
a sketch by Charles D. Rhodes. Of considerable Minnesota interest 
also are biographies of Harry Pratt Judson, who served as professor 
of history in the University of Minnesota for seven years before he 
went to the University of Chicago, by Andrew C. McLaughlin; of 
Walter C. Kerr, engineer, who was born and raised at St. Peter, by 
Albert W. Smith; and of John Jay Knox, financier, who was a 
banker at St. Paul from 1857 to 1862, by Harold G. Villard. 


Fort Snelling and Fort St. Pierre are among the Minnesota posts 
included in the installment of Edgar M. Ledyard’s “ American Posts” 
in the Utah Historical Quarterly for January (see ante, p. 110). 
The Northwest Company’s post on Sandy Lake also is noted, though 
no mention is made of the American Fur Company’s post on that 
lake. Mr. Ledyard includes another Northwest Company post 
known as Sayer’s House, which was at one time located on Cass Lake. 
He fails, however, to give it a definite location. 


Dr. Folwell was one of the five “ Builders of the Name” of the 
University of Minnesota to be honored at the Charter Day convoca- 
tion held in Northrop Memorial Auditorium on February 16. At- 
tention was called to the centenary of his birth on February 14, an 
anniversary that was also marked by the publication by the University 
of Minnesota Press of his Autobiography. Other “ Builders’ whose 
services were commemorated in the Charter Day exercises were Cyrus 


Northrop, William S. Pattee, Maria Sanford, and Henry T. Eddy. 


The founding of Minnesota’s first normal school at Winona is 
described by G. E. Maxwell in the Minnesota Journal of Education 
for February. He tells how the bill for the establishment of the 
school was introduced in the first state legislature by Joseph Peck- 
ham of Cannon Falls and how it was signed by Governor Sibley on 
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August 2, 1858. He also describes the opening of the school in 
September, 1860, as the “first state supported independent normal 
school west of the Mississippi.” 


Reminiscences of the English colony at Fairmont are presented 
in an interesting little volume by Sally Archer-Burton entitled Your 
Mother Remembers (Fairmont, 1931. 66 p.). It includes an ac- 
count of the immigration of the writer’s family from England in 
1876, when her father, Captain Fred Wherland of the British mer- 
chant marine, decided to leave the sea and go to America. She tells 
of his meeting with the agent in England for the sale of Minnesota 
lands and of the purchase of a farm near Fairmont that followed. 
Like most accounts of the Fairmont colony, this pictures the gay 
social life of the English settlers, with their fox hunts, balls, and 
house-warmings. 


Thomas A. Holmes is described as a “ professional founder”’ of 
cities and town sites in an article about his activities in Minnesota 
and particularly about his part in the founding of Fountain City, 
Wisconsin, which appears in the Winona Republican-Herald for 
February 22. According to this account, Holmes laid out more than 
thirty town sites in the frontier Middle West. His portrait and a 
view of Fountain City accompany the article. In the same issue of 
the Republican-Herald is an account by the Reverend William E. 
Thompson of the pioneer experiences in Winona County of Mrs. 
Catherine Smokey. 


Most of the important industries of the Great Lakes region — fish- 
ing, lumbering, iron and copper mining, agriculture, ship-building — 
figure in the Autobiography of Captain Alexander McDougall (1932. 
238 p.). Their relation to transportation is particularly stressed, 
since the author played a major réle in the development of shipping 
on the lakes. From 1861, when he ran away from home to become 
a deck hand on a lake steamer, Captain McDougall’s career was iden- 
tified with the Great Lakes, and for more than two decades he helped 
to carry commodities and passengers between Duluth and Buffalo. 
He relates that in October, 1868, his boat touched at the base of 
Minnesota Point, “where our few passengers were landed on the 
gravel beach to begin to build a town later called Duluth.” There, 


in the early seventies, he “struck it rich,” for wheat was beginning 
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to pour in “from the Red River Valley of Minnesota by rail and 
there was not enough cargo capacity to handle it.” In a chapter en- 
titled ‘“‘ Whalebacks and Iron Ore,” Captain McDougall tells of his 
invention of the whaleback steamer and of his experiences as a ship- 


builder at Duluth. 


Mr. John A. Bardon of Superior, a prominent figure in the early 
history of shipping on Lake Superior, supplied the material on which 
are based four articles appearing in the Duluth News-Tribune for 
February 15, 16, 17, and 20. They deal with the early Lake Su- 
perior ship traffic, particularly around the Duluth-Superior Harbor, 
and give information on such subjects as early vessels, the beginnings 
of ship-building, and some pioneer captains. The illustrations, which 
depict early scenes on the Duluth water front, boats, and captains, 
are of special interest. 


Brief sketches of many Minnesotans are included in a genealogical 
work entitled Some Lines of the Townshend-Townsend Families of 
Old England, New England and Minnesota, compiled for Loretta 
Townsend Talbot by Homer W. Brainard (1931. 123 p.). It is 
interesting to note that several members of the Townsend family 
went west from Maine to Minnesota in the fifties to engage in the 
lumber business. 


Mr. C. F. G. Raikes, European branch manager for the North- 
western Miller, presents in the issues of that magazine for January 
11 and 18 his recollections of William C. Edgar’s activities with the 
Miller’s Belgium Relief movement during the World War. In 1915 
the Minneapolis editor went abroad with a cargo of flour contributed 
by American millers. 


Loca. History ITems 


A manuscript volume that is apparently a trader’s account book, 
which was discovered by workmen engaged in repairing the Grand 
Central Building at Aitkin, is described in the Aitkin Republican 
for January 12. The occurrence of such names as Beaulieu, Robert, 
and John Lynde indicate that the record may be of more than ordi- 
nary interest and value. 


Company B, 135th Infantry, Minnesota National Guard, is mak- 
ing an effort to collect military objects that illustrate its history, ac- 
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cording to an announcement in the Aitkin Independent Age for 
January 20. All articles assembled will be placed on display in the 
armory at Aitkin. 


The history of the Lincoln Mill at Anoka, which has recently 
been wrecked, is reviewed in the Anoka Herald for February 14. 
The mill was erected in 1880 by the Washburn Milling Company 
and it later became the property of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Com- 
pany, which used it for the manufacture of Durum wheat products. 
A picture of the mill accompanies the article. 


The services of the late William H. Pay as president of the Blue 
Earth County Historical Society were commemorated at a meeting 
of the society held at Mankato on March 28. The state historical 
society was represented by its superintendent, who spoke on the work 
of Mr. Pay in both the local and state fields|§ Mr. Horace W. Rob- 
erts of Mankato was elected to fill the office made vacant by Mr. 
Pay’s death. 


At the annual meeting of the Brown County Historical Society, 
held at New Ulm on March 24, Mr. Fred W. Johnson, the presi- 
dent of the organization, spoke on his collection of portraits of Brown 
County pioneers and the methods used in obtaining the pictures. He 
said that “he had visited every township in the county during the 
past year, and that he had seen descendants of almost every early 
settler in each township.” The success of this survey may be judged 
from the fact that Mr. Johnson has photographs of more than five 
hundred of the seven hundred people who, according to the federal 
census, lived in New Ulm in 1860. 


An interesting description of Fort Ridgely written by G. W. O. 
Barth in 1860 is quoted in the New Ulm Review for February 2. 
Two years before the Sioux Outbreak, in which the frontier post 
was to play an important part, this writer declared: “As far as our 
strategic knowledge reaches . . . the fort could not withstand an 
attack by a strong band of Indians. . . . Fortunately we do not have 
to anticipate hostilities from any side, which makes the existence of a 
strong place unnecessary.” The description was sent to the Review 
by Mr. Hugo G. Roos of Kansas City. A picture of the ruins of 
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Fort Ridgely in 1879 recently discovered by Mr. F. W. Johnson of 
New Ulm in the possession of Mrs. Thomas Smith of Mankato is 
described in the Review for January 19. 


The activities of a Carver County land claim association of 1854 
are vividly described by the Reverend O. Paulsen in the first install- 
ment of a translation of his reminiscences, which appears in the 
Weekly Valley Herald of Chaska for February 16. The original 
narrative was written in Norwegian; the extracts from it here pub- 
lished under the title “ Early History of Nearby Vicinity” have been 
turned into English by A. G. W. Anderson. Other installments, in 
the Herald for February 23 and March 9, 23, and 30, deal with 
the author’s removal from the Turkey River country in Iowa to his 
Carver County claim and with the Civil and Sioux wars. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Pillager Herald is the occasion 
for the publication in its issue for January 13 of a history of the 
newspapers published in the village during the past thirty-five years. 
According to this account it has had three newspapers other than 
the Herald —the Post, the Leader, and the Truth Seeker. Some 
information about the publishers of these papers also is presented. 
A picture of the crude building in which the Leader was published 
accompanies the article. 


At a meeting of the Chatfield Historical Society on January 23, 
some reminiscences of F. W. Shimer, a pioneer of 1854, were read 
by his daughter, Miss Ruth Shimer; and some interesting events of 
the sixties were recalled by Mr. Clarence Ferguson. Mr. Shimer’s 
paper is published and Mr. Ferguson’s talk is outlined in the Chat- 
field News for January 26. 


Brief articles on pioneer life and experiences, prepared by pupils in 
the rural schools of Chippewa County under the supervision of Miss 
LuElla Watson, the county superintendent of schools, appear in the 
Watson Voice for March 9, 16, and 23. 


“The Crow Wing county historical society has established a 
means of contact linking the past and the present in vivid and 
imaginative illustrations through its collection” of Indian objects, 
pioneer household utensils and tools, articles used in logging camps, 
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pictures, and other objects illustrative of pioneer life, according to 
the writer of an article on the society’s museum, which appears in the 
Brainerd Daily Dispatch for February 1. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the Mantorville Congregational 
Church was celebrated by members of the congregation on March 17, 
18, and 19. In connection with a special historical program presented 
on March 18, papers on the history of the church were presented and 
pictures and objects connected with its past were exhibited. 


Extracts from the diary of a Fillmore County clergyman, the Rev- 
erend Kristian Magelssen, are printed in Levang’s Weekly of Lanes- 
boro for February 16. They cover the month from January 29 to 
February 28, 1899, and deal with such subjects as church services, 
prices of farm commodities, and the activities of a country pastor. 


Meetings held at Park Rapids on March 16 and April 19 have 
resulted in the organization of the Hubbard County Historical So- 
ciety. Among the speakers at the second meeting was Mr. Theodore 
C. Blegen, superintendent of the state historical society. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the new society: Mrs. E. C. Lake, 
president; C. W. Wilkins, vice president; D. E. Ward, secretary; 
and A. M. Mevig, treasurer. 


At a meeting held on March 30, the Glencoe Historical Society 
was organized. The following officers were elected: Mrs. Isabelle 
Zrust, president; Sam G. Peterson, vice president; and Paul Gaines, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Under the title “Early Frontier History and Experiences,” the 
Eden Valley Journal publishes in its issues from February 2 to March 
9 the recollections of Mr. W. R. Salisbury, which he has recorded 
in a charming manner for his grandson. He deals almost entirely 
with his boyhood experiences on a Meeker County homestead in the 
early sixties and with the Sioux War. 


The activities during three-quarters of century of the First Baptist 
Church of Austin, which celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary late 
in January, are described in articles published in the Austin Daily 
Herald for February 1. Its history during the past twenty-five years 
is reviewed by Mrs. F. C. Bemis and Miss Blanche Mahachek; an 
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account of its earlier activities, which was prepared by the Reverend 
C. D. Belden on the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary, is reprinted 
from the Mower County Transcript for February 12, 1908; and a 
brief account of an affiliated organization, the Oakland Baptist 
Church, is presented by its pastor, the Reverend Lester McCauley. 


James M. Goodhue and the Minnesota Pioneer were described by 
the Reverend Melvin Frank of Pelican Rapids in a talk before the 
Kiwanis Club of Fergus Falls on February 13. Another speaker, 
Mr. E. T. Barnard, told of the activities of the Otter Tail County 
Historical Society. 


An editorial advocating a “ Local History Museum” and a local 
historical society for Pennington County appears in the Thief River 
Falls Forum for February 23. The suggestion is made that space 
for a county historical museum be provided in the new city audi- 
torium. “The sooner a museum is started, and with it a county 
historical society, the easier it will be to collect the facts of our early 
life,” reads the editorial. 


The Pope County Historical Society, which was planned more 
than a year ago (see ante, 13: 120, 453), was organized at Glenwood 
early in 1933 with more than fifty members, according to its secre- 
tary, Mr. W. H. Engebretson of Glenwood. 


At a meeting of the Rice County Historical Society held at Fari- 
bault on February 20, Mr. John Lieb presented a paper on the “ His- 
tory of Stone and the Stone Industry Around Faribault.” 


A brief note about the Fleckenstein Brewery, which was estab- 
lished at Faribault in 1856, appears with a picture of this quaint 
building and its surroundings and a portrait of its founder, Ernst 
Fleckenstein, in the Faribault Daily News for March 29. 


The address presented by Father d’Eschambault, secretary of the 
St. Boniface Historical Society, at the La Vérendrye bicentennial 
celebration held at Warroad in June, 1932 (see ante, 13: 345), has 
been published by the Roseau County Historical Society in a pam- 
phlet entitled Discovery of Lake of the Woods (14 p.). Moving 
pictures taken during the celebration were shown at a meeting of the 
society held at Warroad on February 20. 
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The history of old Oneota, now a part of Duluth, was featured 
in the program presented by the St. Louis County Historical Society in 
the Oneota School auditorium on February 13. Mr. William E. 
Culkin discussed the “ Origin and Etymology of the Name Oneota,”’ 
Mr. Bert N. Wheeler described some “ Pioneer Families of One- 
ota,” Mr. Thomas H. Merritt explained the “ Location of Oneota 
and What Has Become of It,” and the Reverend Carl J. Silfversten 
told of “Missionary Days at Oneota.” Some notes on the history 
of the settlement, which was founded in 1856, appear in the printed 
program of the meeting. 


Of more than usual interest in the field of local history is “ The 
History of Shakopee, Minnesota, 1682-1930,” by Julius A. Coller, 
II, which is published in installments in the Shakopee Argus-Tribune 
from January 26 to March 16. The work consists of eight chap- 
ters with the following titles: “The Awakening, 1682-1851”; 
“Early Settlement, 1851-1860,” “Stammering Years, 1860- 
1870”; “Marching On, 1870-1890”; “The Gay Nineties, 
1890-1901”; “The New Century, 1901-1917”; “The War 
Years, 1914-1919”; and “ Yesterdays, 1919-1930.” Plans are un- 
der way for the publication of the history in book form. Mr. Coller 
presented a paper based upon part of this narrative at the annual 
meeting of the Minnesota Historical Society on January 16 (see ante, 


p. 77). 


In response to an inquiry from a teacher, Win V. Working, in 
the Belle Plaine Herald for February 23, names as the “State’s 
5 Best Known Pioneers”? Alexander Ramsey, Henry H. Sibley, John 
H. Stevens, Joseph R. Brown, and Charles E. Flandrau. The ar- 
ticle appears as one of a series of local history sketches in the Herald. 
Among other recent articles in this series are an account of historic 
sites along a projected highway between the Twin Cities and Pem- 
bina, January 26; a description of some of the activities of Louis 
Robert, who built a trading post in Belle Plaine Township in 1852, 
February 2; and an article on the use of scrip during the panic of 


1858, March 16. 


A history of Salem Lutheran Church of St. Cloud, which cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary on February 4 and 5, appears in the 
St. Cloud Sentinel for February 2. The church was established by 


pioneer Scandinavian settlers of the community. 
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An extensive mimeographed history of the First Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of St. Cloud by Gertrude B. Gove was issued in connec- 
tion with the seventy-fifth anniversary of the church, which was 
observed on February 17, 18, and 19. In the preparation of her 
narrative Miss Gove used such original sources as the manuscript 
records of the church, year books of Methodist conferences, and a 
collection of personal papers in the possession of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society. 


The story of a Dutch colony that was established near New York 
Mills in the spring of 1910 is related by Father H. Yzermans, who 
accompanied the immigrants from Holland, in his “ Reminiscences,” 
which have been appearing in the Verndale Sun since February 9. 
The writer, a member of the Catholic order known as the Crosier 
Fathers, tells how the colony was organized by a “priest from 
America” and established on property offered for sale by the Johnson 
Land Company of St. Paul. Later installments of the narrative 
deal for the most part with Father Yzerman’s experiences as a mis- 
sionary in the region around Verndale. 


The history of the First Congregational Church of Waseca, which 
celebrated its sixty-fifth anniversary on January 22, is the subject of 
a detailed article in the Waseca Journal for January 18. 


An example of what a newspaper can do to encourage local his- 
torical interest and activity in a community is to be found in the 
historical essay contest recently conducted by the Stillwater Post- 
Messenger. The contest was open to pupils enrolled in the seventh 
to the twelfth grades of the Stillwater schools. According to its 
terms essays submitted were to deal with the history of Washington 
County and were to be based on information obtained from pioneers. 
The prize winning essays, for which awards of from one to four 
dollars were given, are announced in the Post-Messenger for Febru- 
ary 22, and those receiving the first three places are published. Two 
of these, by Helen Thiel and Robert Crowe, deal with Stillwater’s 
most important pioneer industry —logging; the third, by Dorothy 
Henningsen, tells of the organization of the county and its early de- 
velopment. Other essays submitted in the contest appear in the 
issues of the Post-Messenger throughout the month of March; they 
touch upon such varied subjects as pioneer education, early hotels, 
farming, and Stillwater as a summer resort. 
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More than a thousand pictures of early scenes and pioneers were 
displayed at the annual meeting of the Winona County Old Settlers 
Association, held at Winona on February 22. The exhibit was ar- 
ranged by Miss Mabel Marvin. 


Brief historical sketches of the schools and the churches of St. 
Charles appear in the issues of the Inter-county Press of St. Charles 
for January 13 and 20. In the first the schools of the community, 
which date from 1855, are described; in the second the organization 
of churches by various denominations, including the Baptists, the 
Methodists, the Congregationalists, and the Catholics, are noted. 


Portraits of pioneer Minnesotans and views of the communities in 
which they lived are reproduced from Andreas’ Historical Atlas of 
Minnesota, which was published in 1874, in the photogravure section 
of the Sunday St. Paul Pioneer Press from January 15 to March 12. 
Among the pictures published are portraits of some leading Minne- 
sota newspaper men in the issue for January 15. 


Views of old St. Anthony and early Minneapolis from the collec- 
tion of Sweet-Jacoby negatives in the possession of the Minnesota 
Historical Society have been appearing since January | in the roto- 


gravure section of the Sunday Minneapolis Journal. 











